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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


GAIN has the immeasurable superiority of the American over 
the Spaniard in the handling and fighting of battleships 
been shown. When Dewey won his signally complete vic- 

tory over the Spanish in Manila Bay some carping foreign critics 
sought to detract from the credit due him and those who fought 
under him by asserting that the conditions of the battle were not 
equal, that the inferiority of the Spanish ships and armament was 
most marked, that the Spanish fleet was not in fit condition for 





battle, and that Dewey and his men only did what any one given 
the same fieet and the same work to do, would have been expected 
to do. In short, we have heard much of the battle of Manila 
being nothing more than the story of the crushing of a weak fleet 
by a strong and for which the strong deserves little credit. 

But why should the unpreparedness of the Spanish fleet for 
battle, an unpreparedness that is undoubted, lessen in any degree 
the credit due to Dewey and those under him? ‘To take an 
enemy unprepared and force him into battle unprepared and at a 
serious disadvantage is the aim of admiral as it is of general in 
time of war. And success in doing this is rightly considered the 
mark of good admiralship, for to so take an enemy leads on to 
victory. ‘Therefore, why seek to detract from the credit of 
Dewey for success in doing that which the capable commander 
plans to accomplish, for doing that which stamps an admiral great ? 

And then, too, why speak of the superior efficiency of. the 
American fleet as detracting from the glory of the victors of 
Manila? Who brought the fleet to that superior efficiency and 
kept it up to that superior efficiency which enabled it to so com- 
pletely and at such infinitesimal loss snuff out the life of the 
Spanish fleet? Who but the men who manned it, the men who 
fought it. Before the battle, by close application to duty, by 
intelligent drill and study and painstaking work that left nothing 
to chance they brought the fleet to a surprising fighting efficiency. 
And in the battle these labors of long months bore fruit. Why 
then deny to these men the credit of victory because of a superior 
efficiency of their ships gained by their own labors? Rather give 
greater credit because of this efficiency for it is deserved. 

The mere fact that the Spanish fleet was not up to a stan- 
dard of efficiency merely goes to show the superiority of Amer- 
ican seamen. It is the commander who keeps his fleet up toa 
state of high efficiency who wins victory, for such efficiency he 
deserves credit and full credit must be given for victories won 
because of a superiority given by such efficiency. Grant that 
the Spanish ships and batteries in Manila harbor were naturally 
inferior to the attacking force but think you, foreign critic, that 
the attacking force would have come off unscathed if Americans 
had manned those batteries and those ships? Think you that in 
American hands that those defenses would not have been brought 
to an efficiency that Spaniards never dreamt of ? If you do no 
so think you know not American character. 


But Manila already seems an old story. Schley’s crushing 
victory, that goes by the name of Sampson’s, over the flower of 
the Spanish navy, a victory as crushing as that of Dewey at 
Manila, a victory as complete, as signal as that of Manila bay 
and almost as costlessly won leaves no doubt of the immeasurable 
superiority of Americans over Spaniards on the sea. Again it 
may be said that the Spanish met a superior force, that the ships 
that Cervera’s fleet had to confront when he led it out of Santiago 
harbor were more in number and individually superior, that/ 
heavy battleships faced battleships of a lighter type, of lighter 
armor and lighter armament, a type aptly described as cruising 
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battleships, represented only in the Spanish navy and only in the 
four ships destroyed. But this is né explanation for the failure 
of the Spanish ships to deliver a single effective blow, to injure 
any American ship with which they were engaged. ‘This ex- 
planation is only to be found in the superior efficiency of the 
American gunners, the rapidity and accuracy of their fire, a fire 
which, as at Manila, seems to have simply smothered, demoral- 
ized the Spanish gunners so that they could not train their guns. 
It was not the superior armor of the American ships that saved 
them from injury, for as incredible as it appears it seems that no 
American ship was squarely struck by a shell of any size. It 
was simply the superiority of their fire, the greater efficiency 
with which their guns were fired that saved them from serious 
injury. So hotly did they pour in their fire on the doomed 
Spanish vessels that the Spaniards were rendered incapable of 
returning an effective fire. They fired furiously, indeed, but 
wildly, they fought their guns heroically, demonically, but the 
element of effectiveness, coolness, and calculation in their fire 
was seemingly wanting. 


OF THE superior efficiency of the American fleet, a superior 
efficiency that made the dash of the Spanish fleet for liberty 
quite a hopeless one, we also hear as we did of Dewey’s fleet 
after the Manila victory, as if this in some way detracted from 
the glory of the victory. And a wonderful superiority over 
Admiral Cervera’s squadron did the ships directed by Commo- 
dore Schley, in the temporary absence of Admiral Sampson show. 
And this superiority lay not wholly in numbers or size by any 
means but largely in the effectiveness with which the ships were 
handled and guns served. This shone out brilliantly in the fight 
of the Gloucester, a converted yacht of high speed, practically 
unarmored and carrying no guns heavier than six pounders. 
Yet this boat, daringly and brilliantly handled, was forced into 
the thickest of the fight, and engaged, for a time single handed, 
the two formidable torpedo boat destroyers that accompanied 
Cervera’s squadron. ‘These destroyers she fought to a finish, 
to her belongs the credit of their destruction, yet she sustained 
no serious injury and her crew suffered no loss. She gave blows, 
blows that sunk one opponent, that drove the second, sinking, 


. upon the rocks, but she received none that she felt in return. 


So rapidly and accurately did she pour in her fire that the 
Spanish gunners, poor shots at best, were demoralized and ren- 
dered quite unable to fire with any effectiveness. 


THE -American fleet showed indeed an astonishing efficiency, 
a wonderful superiority. All honor to the Admiral, the captains, 
the officers, the sailors whose ceaseless and intelligent efforts have 
brought the fleet to the wonderful efficiency, the astonishing 
superiority that enabled it to engage and utterly destroy the four 
most powerful vessels of the Spanish navy, to say nothing of two 
accompanying torpedo boat destroyers and a gunboat, with the 
loss of but a single man. We call it Sampson’s victory, though 
Sampson was not present at the fight, which was directed by 
Schley, though little direction was needed, for the captains of 
the different ships intuitively knew what was expected of them, 
saw where they could render most effective service and rendered 
it. Yet though Sampson was not present at the fight the credit 
of the victory isin part justly his, for to his untiring energy is 
attributable some of that greatly superior efficiency of the 
American fleet which made the contest so unequal, victory so 
assured. Not only during the fight but before the fight every 
man did his duty. This is what is brought home to us by the 
most complete of naval victories. To every man who has had 
part in bringiug the American navy up to its present great effi- 
ciency, as well as those who were privileged to take part in the 
battle, is credit for the victory due. 


THE immeasurable superiority of our navy over the Spanish 





that was shown first at Manila and again off Santiago de Cuba, 
cannot fail to have a salutory effect upon some of our unfriends 
who seek persistently for some way by which they may reap the 
fruits of our victory. Under our solemn pledge and for our own 
good those fruits ought to be given to those who have been 
tyrannized over and despoiled by their Spanish rulers who have 
had no regard for the welfare of the ruled. We sincerely hope 
that this we will do and that we will not be tempted to step into 
Spanish shoes by the prospect of gain, of getting livings for some 
men without labor given in return and proceed to rule the 
colonies wrested from Spain with a view to our enrichment and 
with little regard for the welfare of the people of the islands we 
may get from Spain by right of conquest, people who have long 
been subjected to Spanish despoilment and who some would like 
to see so ruled by us as to lay them open to be despoiled by some 
of our own people whose aim is to live without work, 

But these fruits some of the European nations look upon 
with greedy eyes. ‘They seek to devise some means by which 
they may enjoy the fruits of a victory earned by some other. 
It would not be the first time they have succeeded in doing so. 
Thus did the powers deprive Russia of the fruits of her last war 
with Turkey, setting aside the treaty of peace drawn up between 
Russia and Turkey and compelling the Russians, or, what is the 
same thing, making them feel that they would be constrained 
to accept terms of peace dictated by a congress of the powers 
that assembled in Berlin and that divided up a good part of the 
fruits of the victory among those who had done absolutely 
nothing to earn them. 


So Do some suggest an international congress for settling 
terms of peace between the United States and Spain and by 
which slices of that territory which we take from Spain may be 
appropriated by different parties to the congress in recompense 
for their services in arranging a basis of peace. Into such a 
congress we cannot afford to step, into such a congress we can- 
not be driven if we do not choose and if we refuse to take part 
such congress cannot be held. We can tolerate no international 
congress to divide the spoils that we may take from Spain, 
especially as those spoils ought in justice and for our own good 
to be given to the people of those islands that we may take from 
Spain and where the people are already in revolt against Spanish 
tyranny. Without the consent of those people we have no right 
to dispose of them and we cannot enter a congress of the powers 
where the sovereignty over those people would be bandied about 
just as if that sovereignty was ours to sell or on the market for 
them freely to take without regard to the interests of those over 
whom the sovereignty would be exerted and to whom a transfer 
of such sovereignty is of most corftern. 

With what we may do with Cuba and Puerto Rico the 
European powers show little concern, but they evince a disposi- 
tion to grab at the Philippines, take those islands from us that 
it is freely assumed we will take from Spain and divide them up. 
But we could find no justification for so giving up the Philip- 
pines for we have no moral right to pass the people of those islands 
over to different European nations to be despoiled. We have no 
right to despoil those people for our enrichment other than the 
right that is given by might, which is no right at all, and we can- 
not rightly sell what we have no right to. : 


To SELL the people of the Philippines into bondage to Eu- 
ropean governments, subject those freed from Spanish despoil- 
ment to the despoilment of others, would be a crime. Under our 
protectorate we should encourage the people of the Philippines to 
establish a republic, to work out their destiny, to build a nation 
strong enough to stand alone without protection. If they failed 
to establish a stable government, failed to establish a progressive 
state, the inevitable result would be the gradual assumption of 
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power in the islands by the Americans and Englishmen, who, 
following the course of trade that will be given new direction and 
activity by the destruction of the Spanish restrictions, will surely 
take up their abode in the islands, as they have in Hawaii, and 
thus a white oligarchy be formed in the islands. 

Left free, the islands will work out their destiny in one or 
the other of these ways. If the Filipinos are capable of pro- 
gressive self-government, the establishment of a Philippine 
republic would be their destiny ; if incapable of creating a nation 
that will stand, and only a progressive nation can stand, their 


’ ultimate and rapid subjection to the Americans and Englishmen 


who will settle among them and their rule by a white oligarchy 
would be their destiny. The proper course for us to pursue is to 
keep hands off and command others to do likewise, that the 
Philippines may work out their own destiny. 


But to come back to our navy and its extraordinary victories. 
‘Tf the war has shown nothing else,’’ says the London Daz/y 
Mail, ‘‘it has shown the amazing efficiency of the American 
navy.’’ And we Americans are getting quite proud of our navy 
and forming a high idea of our naval power, although it is only 
a year ago that the London 7zmes and other British papers, some- 
what piqued by a somewhat brusque letter of Mr. Sherman, our 
then Secretary of State, over the seal fisheries in Behring sea, 
were telling us that we were only a third rate naval power and in 
no position to threaten Great Britain which could at any time 
readily inflict serious punishment upon us for our audacity. 

Our retort to this was that Britain was but a third rate food 
producing power, that she raises but a third of the breadstuffs she 
consumes, that war with us would cut off the chief source of her 
food supplies and lead to an advance in the price of breadstuffs 
that would be simply ruinous to the English factory hands who 
would soon form into a powerful peace party, as peace could 
alone save them from starvation. Indeed, it seemed to be not a 
little worse to be a third rate food-producing power than a third 
rate naval power. And now the British seem to be disposed to 
give us a higher naval rating, to think of us as something better 
than a third rate naval power that could be easily chastised, 
think of us as a power capable of rendering England infinite aid 
in an hour of trouble if so disposed, and so. much evidence of 
friendship and good will is offered us that we may be inclined to 
such disposition. 








WHILE the United States navy has shown its infinite superi- 


_ority over the Spanish by utterly annihilating the fleet of Admiral 


Cervera when it attempted to escape from the harbor of Santiago, 
where its early capture or destruction was certain, and while the 
unrivalled efficiency of our navy has forced recognition from the 
most hostile quarters, the heroic fortitude and indomitable 
determination of the American, as a soldier, has been evinced 
again by the attack of General Shafter’s army on Santiago. 
Whether we look to the regular and long trained to service, or 
volunteer fresh from the factory, the ranch, or the counting 
room, or, aye, from the amusements of the idle millionaire and 
all the luxury and ease that money will bring, the same courage, 
the same spirit is to be found; the perseverance that shrinks 
before no obstacles, the fortitude that allows no complaint, the 
determination to accept all hardships cheerfully, to die if need be 
but never to acknowledge defeat. Such is the stuff that makes 
invincible armies, against which mere dogged courage will not 
prevail. 

The conduct of the American troops in the attack on Sant- 
iago leaves nothing to be desired. In no quality that marks the 
true soldier were they wanting. Ready to die but not courting 
danger, with courage to spare and not of gushing and efferves- 
cent but of the deliberate and calculating kind, cool in action, 
shooting not excitedly and at random but shooting to hit, cheerful 
in the face of discomfort, untiring, ceaselessly vigilant, thinking 












soldiers, using their own heads but quick to respond to orders, 
the American soldiers before Santiago made an irresistible army. 

Seemingly impregnable positions they carried hy assault, 
carried redoubts that would have been regarded as most difficult 
to take even in the days before the magazine rifle. Whatever 
any part of that army was ordered to do it did, whatever any part 
set out to doit did. Failure was a word not in the vocabulary of 
the army, repulse in attack was not suffered, for the attacking 
forces would have died first and intelligent officers did not com- 
mand brave soldiers to attack where attack meant the annihilation 
of the attacking force. The losses of the American forces were 
severe, but despite the fact that they were the attacking force, 
and therefore obliged to fight in the open against an enemy 
largely under cover, they inflicted losses on the enemy three 
times as large. They fired less ammunition than the Spaniards, 
but they fired not with the desire to empty the magazines 
in their rifles as quickly as possible, which seems to be the 
idea of the Spanish soldier, but so as to do execution. ‘The 
superiority of the American soldier over the Spanish, even when 
the latter is fighting behind earthworks, the former in the open, 
has been shown. On land as on sea the American is more effi- 
cient than the Spaniard. 

THERE is only one thing the matter with the army and that 
is General Alger’s interference with those who know something 
of war, and owe their positions to something else than wealth, 
and his insistence that the honor and glory should be reserved 
for his personal friends, regardless of the cost to the service. 
He is too little a man in too big a place. 

THE hundred and twenty-second anniversary of the Nation’s 
birth was observed with greater enthusiasm, yet greater serious- 
ness than usual; enthusiasm bred of the news of the utter 
destruction of Admiral Cervera’s fleet, seriousness bred of the 
knowledge of the severe losses of the American army before 
Santiago. 

Since the promulgation of the immortal truths of the 
Declaration of Independence, upon which our Republic was 
founded, the nation has made great growth, greatly expanded its 
territory and increased much more greatly in population. The 
advancement of the nation in material ways, in wealth,is un- 
rivalled ; it has grown great and strong beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the men who founded the Republic. But that the great 
truths promulgated in the Declaration of Independence are more 
closely observed to-day than one hundred and twenty years ago, 
may well be questioned. 

At the birth of the nation equality of opportunity for all 
men was declared to be one of the inalienable rights of man; it 
is, indeed, the ground principle upon which all democratic gov- 
ernment must rest. To attain this the Republic was founded. Yet 
there was a more perfect equality of opportunity before men a 
hundred and more years ago than there is to-day. Then virgin 
soil was plenty and all men had equal chances of success in open- 
ing up the wilderness. Always, when other opportunities were 
closed to a man the opportunity to make a living by cultivating 
the soil was open to him. This great opportunity was open to 
all men equally. 

But with the passing of years and the taking up of the pub- 
lic lands this opportunity has been narrowed. Besides, as the 
country has grown and farming land dependent on the railroads 
for transportation has spread out, equality of opportunity has 
ceased to exist even in farming, the farmers of some sections 
being given greater opportunities than the farmers of other 
sections. We do not here refer to the advantages that the farmer 
near to the eastern markets has over his western rival and who, 
having to ship his’ wheat further, has higher freights to pay. 
What we do refer to is irregularity in the rates charged between 
different sections that are practically the same distance from 
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market and in which the costs of production are practically the 
same. Of course the farmers getting the lower transportation 
rates have an advantage, to the farmers that are required to pay 
more the railroads deny an equality of opportunity. 


THE result of thus fixing rates arbitrarily is to cause one 
railroad to perhaps earn handsome dividends, another to earn none 
at all, which, followed by price depression, gives the speculative 
cliques an opportunity to buy up the securities of such railroad 
for very little money. ‘Then just reversing rates and discrimin- 
ating against the section that was before favored, the railroad 
that earned no dividends commences to do so while the road that 
paid dividends passes them. ‘The result is that the securities 
bought up by the speculative cliques, becoming the dividend 
earning securities, gain greatly in selling price, while the secur- 
ities of the other road fall. This is the chance of the speculative 
cliques. They shift investments and then shift rates, putting 
value into the securities they have bought, destroying the value 
of the securities they have sold. 

On a much larger scale this is carried on with industrial 
enterprises. Some enterprises are discriminated against and 
ruined, others are favored and built up. This makes the central- 
ization, the trusts that threaten to destroy true democracy and 
these trusts, etc., are built up because of the disobservance of 
the cardinal truth of democracy, namely the right of all men to 
an equality of opportunity. Our monetary standard which is 
not steady in value but which has been long appreciating, also 
destroys equality of opportunity by unjustly adding to the bur- 
dens of debtors. 

The truth is that we are drawing further and further away 
from observance of the immortal principles of our Declaration of 
Independence. And this bodes disaster to the Republic for 
great fortunes being built and the wealth of the country being 
centralized more and more.in a few hands, rule by a moneyed 
oligarchy rapidly rises, in place of the rule of true democracy, 
rule by the whole people, the moneyed oligarchy finding ways to 
influence the selection of the party candidates for whom the 
people must vote and to control the representatives the people 
elect. 


WE HAD expected that many of the set Independence Day 
speeches instead of breathing enmity to Great Britain and re- 
counting the wrongs we have suffered at her hands would breathe 
the spirit of an Anglo-American alliance. But in this we were 
agreeably disappointed. Enmity of England has not, in general, 
marked the speeches, but neither has advocacy of an alliance 
with Great Britain. Under the shadow of Independence Hall 
Ex-Senator Edmunds, of Vermont, but now a resident of Phila- 


- delphia, made a very sensible address. He pointed out that the 


European powers are all professedly our friends, that so long 
as it is to their interest to be our friends they are our friends, but 
not longer. In short their friendship rests not on love of us but 
on self love, and no one of them would make an alliance with us 
save in the belief that they could use us, that we would not use 
them. So far as the people of the European powers are con- 
cerned, Mr. Edmunds asserted his belief that he did not doubt 
that they really were our friends. But the rulers, looking out 
for self first and ruled after, indeed often regarding the ruled only 
to devise the most effectual means of despoiling them, he sees 
would not be our friends in need whatever their professions 
might be when they had need of us. 

Onze of the greatest, if not the greatest, of this year’s Fourth 
of July celebrations was that held in the Trans-Missouri Exposi- 
tion grounds at Omaha, Nebraska. The noisy and spectacular 


part, which was surprisingly striking, does not concern us,. 


though, no doubt, more attractive to the majority of the 100,000 


people reported as within the grounds than the address of the 





orator of the occasion, Mr. Beck, of Philadelphia. It was into 
our foreign policy of the immediate future that Mr. Beck 
launched. Against being bound by the traditions of the past in 
treating the question of territorial expansion coming up with the 
present war he protested. But one tradition of our fathers, he 
declared, we should never forget: ‘‘It is the spirit of justice to 
which, by the Declaration of Independence, our country is sol- 
emnly dedicated forever more.’’ Let us measure our foreign 
policy, the new questions that may arise with regard to Cuba, to 
Puerto Rico, to the Philippines, by the rule of justice, and we 
cannot go astray. Let us do justice by the Cubans, the 
Filipinos, and we will do right by ourselves. ‘‘ The mandate of 
Sinai: ‘Thou shalt not steal,’ applies with the same force to 
nations as to individuals,’ continued Mr. Beck, ‘‘ and in the one 
case as in the other the ultimate punishment for its infraction is 
as sure as the justice of God and as awful as His lightning. Let 
us not annex any territorial possession without the free and full 
consent of its people, for we announced to the world, on that ever 
memorable day of July which we now celebrate, the great and 
underlying truth that governments derive their just powers from 
the ‘consent of the governed.’ ”’ 


As WE have heretofore pointed out our true policy towards 
the Philippines after Spain formally surrenders her claim to 
sovereignty over them by treaty of peace should be simply one 
of hands off by our ourselves and all the world, that the people 
of the Philippines may work out their own salvation, or that, 
failing in this, their salvation may be worked out for them by 
those of superior brains and administrative power, namely, the 
Americans and Englishmen who will settle among them. It is, 
of course, true that the small number of white people propor- 
tionately tothe whole population, who may go to the Philip- 
pines, could not rule without assistance from the military arm of 
our government if they sought to rule with the purpose of 
despoiling those over whom they ruled and enriching them- 
selves. But if they so sought to rule they ought not to rule, 
if they attempted to set up such rule it ought to be overthrown 
by revolution. But if they sought to govern with an eye solely 
to the welfare of the governed, so as to relieve the natives from 
oppression, and for the advancement of the interests of the 
islands and not only of the interests of foreigners in the islands, 
in short, if they sought to rule justly and not so as to despoil, 
their rule would be accepted. 

Thus our true policy is not to annex the Philippines. To 
do so and rule them for our profit, for the profit of the United 
States Government and also to the end that a few favored indi- 
viduals sent as administrators to the Philippines might enrich 
themselves by despoiling the inhabitants, would be unjust to the 
people of the Philippines for it would be robbing them for our 
benefit in the future as Spain has robbed them in the past. And 
besides being unjust to the people of the Philippines it would be 
injurious to us, for no profit comes in the long run to the strong 
from robbing the weak. It must end in the moral degradation 
of the strong and their weakening, for the enjoyment of unearned 
gains destroys the incentive to individual enterprise and leads to 
curtailment of wealth production. Thus the very gains that a 
people may get by despoiling another will lead to the impoverish- 
ment of the despoiling people as well as of the despoiled. There- 
fore we cannot afford to annex the Philippines to despoil them 
nor can we afford to annex them and let a small oligarchy of 
whites represent them in the American Union and, backed by 
the power of the American Union, despoil them. If an cligarchy 
is to be established in the Philippines it must stand upon its own 
bottom else it will not be just. If it stands on its own bottom it 
must rule justly in order to stand. 

Iv 1s satisfactory to note that Senator Hoar, of Massachu- 
setts, eppposes the annexation of the Philippines, He stated his 
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belief in the Senate on Tuesday last ‘‘that if we come out of 
this war without entering upon the fatal folly of retaining far 
distant possessions, the world will be so impressed with our 
strength that no nation will attack us for a hundred years.’’ Yet 
Senator Hoar advocates Hawaiian annexation, for the islands 
being small and the population small he can imagine no serious 
difficulties that may be involved in taking care of such islands 
and population if acquired. 

One of the most serious objections to the annexation propo- 
sition is that it is a jump in the dark, no one being prepared to 
say just what is to be done with the Hawaiian islands when 
annexed. The question of how to rule them is one left for the 
future. Whether the people are to be permitted to have a say in 
their own government or whether they are to be ruled by an 
oligarchy no one seems able to say. But in neither event should 
they be made part of the American Union. A hundred thousand 
of Hawaiians, Chinese, Japanese, etc., we do not care to have as 
citizens taking part in our national councils. And equally dis- 
tasteful would it be to let an oligarchy of 3,000 persons represent 
and act for 100,000 or so of colored races. 


THE discussion over the bill to incorporate the International 
American Bank has disclosed some surprising financial notions. 
Thus was the bill persistently discussed as if in some way not 
explained the bank would make exchange on South America and 
thus obviate the necessity of buying bills in London to settle our 
balances due South American countries on account of products 
purchased. Doubtless if established the bank would draw and 
sell its own drafts drawn on its own South American branches 
but so long as trade continued in present channels the bank 
would have to provide for meeting those drafts drawn in excess 
of our exports to South America and the drafts accompanying 
same by buying drafts drawn in London against exports of mer- 
chandise to the countries to the south of us. And of course the 
importers of South American produce and buying drafts of the 
bank to send in payment would have to reimburse the bank 
for the premium it would have to pay in London for drafts on 
South America. Consequently American importers would, as 
now, have to pay more for their remittances to South America 
than do British importers of South American goods. 

This will always continue, bank or no bank so long as we 
buy more of South America than we sell to South America for 
the adverse balance must be paid for either by the purchase of 
bills drawn in London on South America against exports of mer- 
chandise or by sending specie. London has these drafts to sell 
because England habitually sells more to South America than 
she buys from South America, besides which she draws heavily 
at times against interest payments due on British loans made in 
South American countries, 


THERE is now a triangular trade going on between the 
United States, England and South American countries and so 
long as that trade continues there will of necessity be triangular 
exchange transactions, Thus British ships are in great demand 
to carry American breadstuffs and cotton to England. As these 
goods are bulky and as England buys from us much more than 
she sells there are not nearly enough direct return cargoes for the 
ships carrying these breadstuffs and cotton. But indirectly 
return cargos can be had by sailing with British manufactured 
goods to South America and thence taking cargos of South 
American produce to the United States. The result is that few 
ships sail directly to South America from the United States so 
that goods shipped to South America go round by the way of 
Liverpool and London and, even if sent direct, go at rates fixed 
by the Liverpool and London routes. Therefore it is that our 
manufacturers are handicapped in competing for South American 
markets by having to pay higher freight rates than their British 





competitors. This of course discourages sales of American 
produce and keeps us at the mercy of the triangular trade. 


THE effective way to break up this trangular trade and free 
our people from dependence on London would be to put an extra 
discriminating duty on goods brought from South American 
countries in foreign bottoms. The result would be that British 
ships could not compete with American in bringing cargoes from 
South America. Consequently the British breadstuff and cotton 
ships could not get réturn cargoes to the United States indirectly 
by the way of South America. As they would have to come 
from South America to the United States in ballast they would 
find no advantage in returning that way. It would be to their 
profit to return directly across the Atlantic in ballast unless the 
freights on outward cargoes to South America were very much 
raised. The result would -be that ships would be withdrawn 
from this trangular trade and freights on manufactured goods 
from England to South America would rise, while freights from 
the United States to South American countries would, with the 
establishment of direct lines, greatly fall. The result would be 
that our manufacturers could sell their goods more cheaply in 
South America, the markets would broaden, our sales to South 
America more nearly approximate purchases, and thus would 
exchange be made that would free us in large measure of de- 
pendence on London. It would be a bad blow at London’s 
financial supremacy. 


DuR1nG the fiscal year just closed the customs receipts of the 
national government fell just short of $150,000,000. For the 
previous year they were $176,000,000. ‘Thus under the first year 
of the Dingley law there appears a falling off in customs receipts 
of $26,000,000. And this is the law that was certainly not going 
to yield less than $200,000,000 from customs. But in fairness it 
must be noted that for several months immediately preceding the 
enactment of the Dingley law customs receipts were very large 
and for several months immediately following very small. Thus 
the receipts for the fiscal year 1897 were abnormally swollen, the 
receipts for the present year cut into. Customs receipts are now 
running at the rate of about $170,000,000 a year, or $30,000,000 
short of the estimates. . 

But while customs receipts for the last fiscal year fell off by 
$26,000,000, internal revenue receipts increased by almost the 
same snm so that the net result from both sources is almost the 
same as the year before or about $320,000,000. Miscellaneous 
receipts were last year swollen by receipts from Pacific Railroad 
sales to an amount of no less than $64,000,000. But leaving 
these extraordinary receipts out of account the ordinary receipts 
of the government for the fiscal year 1898 would come to about 
$345,000,000, or about $35,000,000 short of what the expenses 
would have come to had there been no war. In other words the 
Dingley Act would, during the first year of its operation, have 
fallen short of providing sufficient revenues by about $35,000,000. 


By A vote of 238 to 184 the Pennsylvania Democratic Con- 
vention held last week and which nominated Mr. Jenks for 
Governor refused to reaffirm the Chicago platform and incor- 
porate a free silver plank in the platform. Just another straw. 








BROKEN PLEDGES. 


UNE 17, 1898, is not so very long ago. At an early morning 
hour on that date, an hour before the dawn, the National 
Committee of the Peoples party, in session at Omaha, or 

rather the majority part of it, made up of fusionists, for in the 

final acts of the committee the straight Populists took no part, 
passed certain resolutions, made certain pledges, to, shall we say, 
humor the Populists bent on preserving the independence of the 
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party and prevail upon them to follow yet a while the direction of 
a fusionist committee, a fusionist chairman. And the first of 
these resolutions reads thus: 

“* No proposition looking to fusion with any political party 
shall be made or entertained by the officers of the National 
Committee. ’’ 

Thus the majority of the National Committee, those who 
voted for this resolution, stood pledged to cease. their labors for 
fusion, pledged their fusionist officers to at least remain neutral, 
if they could not work for straight Populism. It was supposed 
that this resolution was binding upon the chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee, that he acquiesced in the pledge thus given to 
straight Populists—given solemnly we were about to write but 
no, not solemnly, for these pledges of anti-fusion were taken by 
the fusionists with a shout of triumph, with exultation, not 
solemnity. And this pledge stands already broken. Taken so 
recently as June 17th, it stands to-day unobserved by Mr. Butler. 
In the columns of his paper he keeps standing ‘‘ propositions 
looking to fusion’’ with the Democratic party, one proposition 
bearing the signature of William Jennings Bryan and one signed 
not simply Marion Butler as an individual, but ‘‘ Marion Butler, 
Chairman Peoples Party National Executive Committee.’’ 

Thus does Mr. Butler give evidence of his good faith, of his 
intention to observe the recent resolutions of his committee. 
The pledges given at Omaha he does not keep, the resolutions 
passed by the fusionists of the committee he ignores. True 
those resolutions were passed not with solemnity but the whoop 
of triumph and it may be that Mr. Butler finds justification in 
the thought that in disobserving the resolutions he is keeping 
the spirit in which they were passed. 

We say this in no spirit of enmity, from no desire to indulge 
in personalities or expose Mr. Butler. ‘The cause of Populism is 
too great, the dangers that confront free government and threaten 
the overthrow of democracy are too serious to leave place for 
personalities, for abuse. To spend time and effort indulging in 
profitless personalities we can not but feel would be an unpardon- 
able waste of effort so much needed in defense of all that which 
is most precious. So to mere personalities we shall strive not to 
stoop, personal abuse we shall not stop to resent. But here we 
must speak of Mr. Butler’s broken pledges, of his unfilled 
promises we must tell, for many believing in the pledges that he 


. would keep a course of straight Populism and knowing not that 


those pledges have been broken are being led astray. And so 
a great principle is at stake, the question of the preservation of 
the Peoples party and through it of democratic government is 
involved. 

The efforts made in the recent past byMr. Butler to bring about 
fusion with the Democratic party are well known, his appeal to 
Populists to co-operate with the Democrats against the Republi- 
can party, an appeal made conjointly with similar appeals of 
Chairman Jones of the Democratic National Committee, and 
Chairman Towne of the self-constituted silver Republican Na- 
tional Committee, is a recent memory. That it might be kept 
fresh in the memory of Populists he has kept this appeal, together 
with an appeal of Mr. Bryan penned at about ‘the same time, 
standing in the columns of his paper, Zhe Caucasian. 

After the action taken at Omaha one might have expected 
that he would cease to give prominence to and to press these 
appeals for fusion. ‘‘ No proposition looking to fusion with any 
party shall be made or entertained by the officers of the Peoples 
party National Committee,’’ reads the first of the resolutions 
adopted at Omaha, and Mr. Butler in his capacity as editor con- 
tinues to spread a proposition for fusion already made. It may 
be indeed that Mr. Butler has a dual capacity, that as editor he 
may think and act one way, as chairman of the National Com- 
mittee act another, but grant all this it is not quite the proper 
thing for Mr. Butler as editor to give prominence to a proposi- 
tion for fusion signed by Marion Butler as chairman. Such a 





proposition he should not continue to run after the action at 
Omaha. 

This proposition for fusion which Mr. Butler persists in put- 
ting forward must be considered in conjunction with the addresses 
of Chairman Jones to Democrats and Chairman Towne to silver 
Republicans, all three addresses being issued conjointly. And so 
must it be considered in conjunction with the letter of Mr. Bryan 
issued about the same time as those addresses, appealing for 
fusion, endorsing their contents and which Mr. Butler publishes 
weekly in his paper under the heading of ‘‘ W. J. Bryan for 
Co-operation.’’ In this letter, Mr. Bryan, after speaking of the 
fusion of Democrats, Povulists and silver Republicans in the 
campaign of 1896, asserts that ‘‘ the question now arises, should 
these three political organizations act together in the Con- 
gressional campaign of 1898? I answer without hesitation, 
yes.” 

He then proceeds to assert that a Democrat is a Populist 
and a Populist a Democrat in that on the great issues they stand 
on the same ground. From which the very obvious conclusion 
that the Democratic party being the strongest party should be 
supported by the Populist party as in 1896, that Populists should 
accept the nominations of the Democratic National Convention 
and vote the Democratic ticket. And here let it be said that one 
single word from Mr. Bryan would have brought down the name 
of Mr. Sewall as the Democratic vice-presidential candidate in 
1896, and opened the way to the putting up of that of Mr. Wat- 
son. But this word was not forthcoming though Mr. Sewall 
invited it. With the expressed desire of the Democratic Conven- 
tion Mr. Bryan would not interfere. The Democratic National 
Convention put Mr. Sewall up and so far as Mr. Bryan was 
concerned he should stay up. His influence should be to keep 
him up not to bring him down. And with Mr. Bryan we find 
no fault in this. He but acted as a loyal Democrat should. 

In the aforesaid letter continuously published by Mr. Butler 
for the guidance of Populists, Mr. Bryan lays down nine propo- 
sitions upon which Populists agree with Democrats and therefore 
advances as reasons for Populists to co-operate with the Demo- 
crats. First, he says, the Democrats ‘‘ are unalterably opposed 
to gold monometallism.’’ May be; but the unalterable has not 
been shown by the action of Senators Gorman and Faulkner, of 
Maryland and New York Democrats, a year ago, of Pennsylvania 
Democrats this year, to say nothing of the Democrats of other 
Eastern and Northern states. After the Chicago convention the 
Democrats of all these states in convention assembled declared 
themselves opposed to gold monometallism, but clearly not un- 
alterably.so for they have since altered their position, ceased to 
denounce the gold standard. 

Secondly Mr. Bryan says Democrats as Populists ‘‘ demand 
the immediate restoration of bimetallism at the present ratio.’’ 
But granting that the Democratic party will continue to so 
demand the fact remains that Democrats demand this as the 
culmination of monetary reform, Populists only as the beginning, 
well seeing that a bimetallic standard would not be a perfect 
standard but that its honesty would be dependent upon the 
accidents of discovery and production of the precious metals that 
would regulate the supply of money. ‘Thirdly, says Mr. Bryan, 
Democrats ‘‘ oppose the retirement of the greenbacks.’’ But 
those Democrats who are not ‘‘unalterably’’ opposed to gold 
monometallism and they are many, perhaps the majority, cer- 
tainly do not and many of the silver Democrats do not, who, as 
Senator Chilton of Texas, take their stand as bullionists, boldly 
declare their belief that the United States Government should 
issue no paper money other than gold and silver certificates, 
that any paper money required in excess of notes issued against 
gold and silver coin deposited in the Treasury should be issued 
by banks, not exclusively by national banks but as in the days 
immediately prior to 1837. 

Fourthly Mr. Bryan asserts, or rather asserted, for the letter 
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that Mr. Butler keeps before his readers is several months old 
now, that the Democrats ‘‘ oppose the issue of paper money by 
National banks.’’ Yes, and favor its issue by state banks. And 
the granting to state banks of the right to issue money would 
inevitably be followed by suspension of specie payments and the 
consequent establishment of an irredeemable bank currency as 
the basis for our measure of values which would give us a 
measure of values fluctuating constantly and just in the direction 
that those controlling the banks, or in other words the speculative 
cliques, those who seek to enrich themselves not by production, 
but by despoiling others of their earnings, might happen to 
desire. Such fluctuations would be closely controlled by regu- 
lating the issues of bank notes by expansion at the end of a 
“‘bear’’ campaign, when the cliques having bought up wrecks 
and the products of labor at wreckage prices would have property 
to sell and by contraction at the end of a ‘“‘bull’’ campaign 
when the cliques, having sold out their holdings of property and 
being interested as creditors, would see profit in depressing prices, 
bankrupting their debtors and buying up the wrecks thus made. 
Thus do Democrats support a financial policy that would end in 
giving the moneyed cliques just the kind of money they are bent 
after. 

The fifth ground of agreement between Democrats and 
Populists laid down by Mr. Bryan was opposition to ‘‘ the issue 
of interest-bearing bonds in time of peace.’’ ‘This was one of 
the counts made by Republicans against Mr. Cleveland and his 
administration, and as it has been superseded by the much more 
important question of the issue of greenbacks or bonds in time 
of war, a question decided in favor’of bonds by the help of 
Democratic votes in the Senate, and not all gold Democratic 
votes either, we may pass it by. Sixthly, Mr. Bryan said 
Democrats favored ‘‘ the income tax as a means of raising a part 
of the revenue necessary to administer the Federal government.”’ 
But judged by the late acts of Democrats in Congress, they favor 
this justest of taxes that would rest with equal weight on the 
earnings of all men for raising only a tithe of the revenues while 
they favor the most inequitable of taxes, taxes on articles of 
general consumption, taxes that amount to per capita taxes and 
take from all men about the same amount of tax regardless of 
their wealth, of their ability to pay it, for raising the balance. 
Thus the most indefensible of the taxes in the new war revenue 
law, the tea tax was proposed by a Democrat and made a part of 
the measure by Democratic votes. 

Such tax was, to be sure, quite in line with the Democratic 
idea of taxation, quite in line with the traditions of the party, 
but that does not make it just. An indirect tax is added into 
the cost of articles consumed. It is the Democratic idea that the 
system of taxation under which all the enhanced cost paid by the 
consumer finds its way into the Treasury must be just, indeed 
faultless. Beyond this it has not been the custom for a Demo- 
cratic legislator to look. But when an indirect tax is imposed 
on some article of prime necessity or common use, some article 
that is used as much by the poor man as by the rich, it is clear 
that such tax, and which is collected in the shape of an enhanced 
price for such article, falls most inequitably, that the poor man 
will pay as much of such tax as the rich, that, as a consequence, 
the earnings of the poor will be taxed more heavily than the 
earnings of the rich. Yet the Democrats advocate taxes that so 
fall as just. 

Seventhly, says Mr. Bryan, Democrats are opposed to trusts. 
But how do they show it? By tolerating the very evils, the 


abuses that build trusts; by declaring that the only remedy for 
railroad discrimination in transportation rates which discrimina- 
tion is the mother of trusts and combines, namely: government 
ownership to the end that the railroads may be made common, 
whereas they are now preferential carriers, must not be applied, 
as it smacks of paternalism; by leading the people to look to 
other than the real cause for the existence of trusts and to 








other than the real remedy, thus nullifying their efforts to destroy 


the grasp of the trusts. Thus do the Democrats serve rather 
than oppose the trusts. It is very true that many trusts are 
sheltered from foreign competition by tariff duties, that they 
use the tariff in their extortions, and a true regard for the inter- 
ests of our people would lead promptly to the repeal of such 
tariff duties which turn little money into the public Treasury, that 
deanot result in building up competition and ultimately bringing 
down prices to the consumer but in enhancing prices. And such 
repeal have Democrats often promised. But when put in power 
they have failed to fulfill their promises. In 1894 they built a 
new tariff law, but it was more careful of the interests of the 
trusts, was more of a trust tariff than the McKinley law of 1890. 
Finally, we repeat that the trusts are the creatures of railroad 
discrimination rather than tariff, and that to preach tariff as the 
cause but serves to divert attention from the real cause, postpone 
the application of the real remedy. And so preaching the Demo- 
cratic party has served the trusts. 

The eighth and ninth propositions that Mr. Bryan put forth 
as grounds of agreement between Democrats and Populists are 
so indefinite that men of diverse purposes might subscribe to 
them. So we may cut this diversion short and come back to 
the practical advice given in the fusion letter of Mr. Bryan so 
persistently paraded by Mr. Butler. It is, that if fusion was 
proper eighteen months ago fusion is proper now. And fusion, 
he assumes, was the wisest thing for Populists as it was for 
Democrats, though he does not assert that fusion has resulted to 
the profit of the Populist party. Thus he said this ‘‘is no time 
to discuss the ultimate effect of co-operation upon any particular 
party.’’ For the Peoples party it means death and death to their 
principles, for the success of the Democratic party would not 
mean their advancement, yet we are told by Mr. Bryan that this 
is no time to discuss the ultimate effect of fusion on the party ! 
And this declaration has presumably the endorsement of Mr. 
Butler. In passing it is perhaps but right to remark that Mr. 
Bryan did not use the word fusion, but co-operation, his exact 
words being that ‘‘it would seem that co-operation is proper 
now, if proper eighteen months ago.’’ ‘They are words of 
similar meaning, words used syonymously, but on occasions Mr, 
Butler lays great stress on the use of the word ‘‘co-cperation.’’ 

Mr. Butler’s own appeal to Populists of several months 
standing and urging them to co-operation with the Democrats is 
too well known to demand extended comment. But let it be 
remarked that this appeal was not given out by him as an indi- 
vidual but as chairman of the Peoples Party National Committee. 
At Omaha, when charged with using his official position to pro- 
mote fusion and this address being instanced, he caused it to be 
understood that he signed this paper not as chairman but as an 
individual along with all the other Populist Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress excepting Howard, of Alabama, and 
Skinner, of North Carolina. Yet we find this address running 
in his paper and signed: ‘‘ Marion Butler, Chairman Peoples 
Party National Executive Committee.’’ After which official sig- 
nature are appended the names of the Populist Congressmen with 
the exceptions noted. 

The substance, yes the wording of this appeal, is much the 
same as that issued by Senator Jones, of Arkansas, on the same 
day to Democrats. ‘‘ The only hope of the enemy is to divide us,’’ 
meaning Democrats, Populists, silver Republicans, runs Mr. But- 
ler’s appeal. ‘‘ Therefore, let us be more united and harmonious 
than ever, and further, let us organize without delay a vigorous 
campaign in every state and congressional district, county and 
precinct.’’ ‘‘ There are,’’ continues the appeal, ‘‘ but two sides 
to this mighty and portentious conflict.’’ And being but two 
sides there is room for but two parties. On one side of this 
question are the Republicans, on the other the Democrats and 
Populists. Therefore let us, Populists, stand in with the Dem- 
ocrats, act with them, work with them, vote with them against the 
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common enemy—the moneyed oligarchy. ‘This is the conclusion 
that Mr. Butler draws us to. 

There are indeed but two sides in the contest between the 
people and the moneyed oligarchy but Republicans and Demo- 
crats stand on the one side, the Peoples party must stand boldly 
on the other or the people will be without a defender. There- 
fore Populists cannot join the Democratic party. ‘That there is 
room for but two parties is very true and therefore one of the 
parties must die. But shall it be the Democratic party or the 
Peoples party? The hope of the moneyed oligarchy is that it 
may be the Peoples party. The Peoples party killed and the 
hope of uniting the forces opposed to the moneyed oligarchy is, 
for the present, gone. The Democratic party cannot unite such 
forces for not standing for the people, as its triumph would not 
be followed by overthrowing the power of the moneyed cliques 
but by playing into their hands it does not deserve their support. 
In the life of the Peoples party there is hope of the union of re- 
form forces. Therefore, that life would the moneyed oligarchy 
stamp out. 

Kill the Peoples party, keep alive the old parties and narrow 
the contest between them, and the moneyed oligarchy is secure, 
for then whichever party wins it will win for it directs the con- 
trolling councils in both. Yet Mr. Butler urged in his appeal 
to Populists a few months ago and still urges, for he keeps stand- 
ing that appeal, urges Populists to co-operate with the Democrats 
and sink their own party; appealingly declares: ‘‘ Let us,”’ 
meaning not alone Populists but Democrats as well, ‘‘ be more 
united and harmonious than ever.’’ That is to say let us draw 
tighter the fusion bands, let fusion be more perfect than ever, 
more complete even than in the campaign of 1896. And this 
appeal of Mr. Butler as chairman, Mr. Butler as editor promi- 
nently spreads, spreads even after the resolution of the National 
Committee taken at Omaha, a resolution that no proposition 
looking to fusion should be made or entertained by the Chairman 
of the National Committee or other officers, a resolution that is 
already a mockery. 

Yet Populists standing on this and kindred resolutions, refus- 
ing to doubt the strict observance of such resolutions by Mr. 
Butler, not permitting themselves to harbor the belief that he 
will work for fusion despite all pledges, continue to follow the 
leadership of Mr. Butler, a leadership that can, if followed, but 
end in the ruin of the Peoples party, the narrowing down of our 
political contests to the Democratic and Republican parties, both 
servitors of the moneyed oligarchy, and so to the triumph of the 
money power, the exalting of those who worship money, the 
downtreading of mankind. On these pledges given only to be 
broken, on these promises that there is no evidence of intent 
to fulfill, much proof of intent to disregard, the Southern Mer- 
cury, commanding a greater following, having more influence in 
Texas than any other paper, bases its present attitude. From 
its columns we quote : 


‘* Now that the chairman and other leading fusion members 
of the National Committee have agreed to act as straight Popu- 
lists should ; have promised that no more fusion propositions 
shall originate with or be entertained by them, and have agreed 
to the calling of a nominating convention at least thirty days 
before either of the old parties, it is but just and fair that we 
should accept their representations as made with all sincerity. . . 

‘* Therefore,’ it continues ‘‘let the cry of ‘fusionist’ be 
a until we have better evidence than surmises that all is 
not well.’’ 


But that better evidence we have. That Mr. Butler as 
chairman of the National Committee is promulgating fusion pro- 
positions since the Omaha meeting as he did before is no surmise 
but a positive fact. In his paper he continues to publish and 
spread and over his signature as National Chairman the famous 
fusion appeal of some months ago issued conjointly with similar 
appeals of Chairman Jones of the Democratic, and Chairman 





Towne of the silver Republican National Committees. The cry 
of ‘‘fusionist’’ may be hushed but the work of the fusionist is 
not stilled. Rest in the false security givesr by the promises that 
the chairman of the National Committee of the Peoples party 
will suspend his work for fusion and soon all will not be well, 
but all will be over with the Peoples party. For despite promises 
that that work for fusion would be suspended it goes actively, 
openly on. 

Despite all the pledges unsolemnly taken at Omaha fusion 
continues to be the policy of Mr. Butler, he continues to give the 
columns of his paper to its advocacy, continues to publish an 
appeal for fusion signed by himself as chairman, and his 
followers do not mistake his position. They do not doubt that 
he works for fusion and will continue to so work, they do not 
hesitate to avow it. ‘Thus one of the leading fusionist papers of 
Missouri, the Tarkio /ndependen! remarks in its report of the 
Omaha meeting : 

‘‘That fusion with the Democratic party on lines similar to 
those of the.last national campaign will be accomplished in the 
next Presidential fight those present at the Omaha meeting 
accept as an assured fact. 

‘*Senator Butler of North Carolina, chairman of the com- 
mittee, who presided during the session at Omaha, is quite 
enthusiastic over the prospects for the next campaign. He was 
outspoken in his opinion that the fusion would be more complete 
in the approaching campaign than it was two years ago.’ 


Why misjudgé the position of Mr. Butler in the face of such 
avowals and in view of his own acts? For fusion he stands, for 
fusion he works, he is intolerant of all who oppose. His paper, 
let us hope this time without his cognizance, even stoops to calling 
those who insist on straight Populism wild-eyed cranks. ‘‘ The 
quicker the dishonest and wild-eyed 9 5 aman element gets 
out of the Peoples party, the better.’’ So says Zhe Caucasian, 
To being called wild-eyed cranks by Republicans and Democrats 
straight Populists have long been accustomed. Such epithets fit 
the tongues of Republican and Democratic orators, the pens of 
Republican and Demnrocratic editors. But for a Populist this 
language is not seemly. It befits a Democratic paper, not a 
Populist and a Populist paper 7he Caucasian professes to be. 

We repeat that to-misjudge the position of Mr. Butler there 
is no excuse. For misapprehension there is no room. For fusion 
he stands now as always. Let no man mistake. The issue is 
drawn between fusion and straight Populism, between life and 
death for the Peoples party. Ifthe Peoples party is to be saved 
the time to pass on this issue is now. As well support fusion 
directly as boost it by delay. 








THE CINCINNATI CONVENTION, 


T IS more than a little surprising that the most strenuous 
opposition of Populists to the call of the National Organiza- . 
tion Committee for the Cincinnati Convention should come 

from among the Peoples party editors of Texas. Only-a few 
weeks ago the result of a referendum vote on the advisability of 
holding a national convention this year to formulate a policy for 
the party and as to preference of three dates for the holding of 
the National Nominating Convention, July 4, 1898, May 23, 
1899 or February 22, 1900 was announced by General Tracy and 
showed that the Populists of Texas were overwhelmingly in 
favor of holding a national convention this year and by a vote of 
179,421 out of a total of 206,064 expressed their preference for the 
holding of the National Nominating convention of the Peoples 
party on July 4, 1898. 

Yet when the National Organization Committee of the 
Peoples*party, and after finding the National Committee set on 
the policy of fusion, carried out the expressed desire of Texas 
Populists by calling the national convention of the Peoples 
party to meet in Cincinnati this year, it was not to find the 
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hearty response among the Populist press of Texas that they had 
the right to expect. Many Populist editors of Texas have 
exerted themselves to defeat a hearty response to that call and, 
though most outspoken for straight Populism a few weeks ago, 
have urged the Populists of Texas to fall in behind Mr. Butler 
and the lead of his fusion committee. In this sudden volteface 
the Southern Mercury, of Dallas, Texas, that had been most pro- 
nounced in working to rebuild the Peoples party as an independ- 
ent party, took a leading part. No wonder, therefore, that 
many Texans who have so long fought for straight Populism 
should have been discouraged, discouraged when a leader of 
much influence for independence had fallen in behind Mr. Butler, 
working on lines of fusion sure to make the Peoples party 
dependent upon the Democratic. 

Thus in the Bagwell Star, of Red River county, Texas, pub- 
lishing as a sad duty the Mercury article, we find the following, 
which shows a depth of feeling and earnestness, of chagrin and 
hope: . 

“‘Under the caption ‘From Omaha’ appears an article in 
this paper from the Southern Mercury of last week, which 
was doubtless read with dismay by thousands of Populists. 
Last Monday morning, while putting it in type, we re- 
solved to write an article for this paper severing all con- 
nection with the Peoples party, resolved to abandon a move- 
ment that hadn’t the courage to resist the dictates of such a 
man as Butler and respond to the expressed will of a 
majority of the party, as well as to the calls of integrity and 
justice. But with the 11 o’clock mail came THE AMERICAN, 
Wharton Barker’s paper, bringing the glad tidings that instead 
of ‘‘ fusing ’’ with Butler our Organization Committee took inde- 
pendent action and called a national nominating convention 
for the 5th of September, at Cincinnati, Ohio. By referendum 
vote a majority of the Populists expressed themselves as favoring 
a national nominating convention on the 4th of July of this 
year, but seeing the impossibility of all the states getting repre- 
sentation in so early a convention, the committee wisely selected 
a later date.’’ 

Thus the action of the Organization Committee of the 
Peoples party in calling the Cincinnati convention has brought 
hope to many earnest Populists in Texas, while the attitude of a 
part of the Peoples party press of that state has brought dismay. 
We cannot but ‘regard this want. of harmonious accord and the 
effect upon the chances of the state ticket to be nominated on 
July 27th with uneasiness, the uneasiness of an outsider indeed, 
but still much uneasiness for the growth, the success of the 
Peoples party in Texas is of great interest to Populists every- 
where and concern to the country at large. It seems that Texas is 
to be one of the weak and not one of the strong spots in the Popu- 
list ranks, that for the immediate future it will radiate weakness 
not encouragement and strength to Populists elsewhere. 

But outside of Texas the response to the call for the Cin- 
cinnati convention is not disappointing. On the contrary, the 
reception of the call outside of Texas has been all that could 
have been reasonably hoped for. Here and there among straight 
Populists is, of course, to be found a voice of dissent, here and 
there a voice of doubt. Among the more prominent of earnest 
and true Populists who dissent is Mr. Raynolds, of the Chicago 
Express. We had occasion to comment briefly on the attitude 
of the Express a week ago. It was then, to all appearances, 
quite unfavorably inclined towards the Cincinnati convention ; 
now it looks upon the course taken by the National Organization 
Committee in calling such convention with a decidedly less un- 
favorable eye. It now opposes the holding of such convention 
from the somewhat pessimistic point of view that ‘‘ until a 
method is devised which will dethrone the party boss, the labor 
and expense of conventions are absolutely useless.’’ 

After the late Omaha experience with Mr. Butler, it is not 
surprising that earnest men who have sacrificed much for the 
cause of Populism and free government should fall into such a 
line of thought. But the method has been @evised which will 
dethrone the party boss. It was devised at Omaha in 1892, when 





the Peoples party convention resolved ‘‘that no person holding 
any Office, federal or state, of profit, honor or emolument, Sena- 
tor or Representative shall be eligible to a seat in any convention 
of the party.’’ Unfortunately for the Peoples party, this resolu- 
tion was not adhered to. If it had been the Peoples party would 
never have been poisoned by the upas tree of fusion. It would 
be a party of vigor to-day, not a party threatened with destruc- 
tion. Let the Populists of the different states observe this rule 
in selecting delegates to the Cincinnati convention, let that rule 
be then reaffirmed and thereafter observed and the enthronement 
of the party boss in the party conventions will be guarded against 
to a great degree. 

Commenting on the results of the Omaha National Commit- 
tee meeting as heralded by Mr. Ferriss, of Illinois, in a somewhat 
biased manner, and presumably with the hope of. encouraging 
straight Populists to stand in behind Mr. Butler for a while 
longer and keep out of the Cincinnati movement, Mr. Raynolds, 
in the Chicago Express, has this to say : 

‘*A widely circulated report of the national committee meet 
ing [Mr. Ferriss’] says: ‘ A clear definition was obtained against 
fusion and then Mr. Butler was tied hand and foot, turned over 
and tied again. Hereafter he is not permitted to entertain any 
proposition of fusion nor give any advice to that end.’ It will 
be learned later on in the game that Mr. Butler isn’t ‘tied,’ and 
that no resolution was passed at Omaha which they are bound 
to respect in the next meeting of the committee. The action at 
Omaha is only significant so far as it goes to prove that they felt 
compelled to make a pretense of granting concessions to the de- 
mands of the straight Populists. Three years ago the same outfit 
walked roughshod over everybody. To-day they have concluded 
to be more sneaking about it, but not a single concession has 
been granted which the next committee meeting is obliged to 
respect.’’ 

The true and earnest Populists of Missouri where there is a 
battle royal on this week with the fusionists, who, having the 
organization and making up of the temporary roll of delegates 
have naturally a greater strength in the State convention than 
outside, are standing up with great earnestness and unanimity 
for the Cincinnati convention. The Populists of the Fifth Con- 
gressional District have in convention assembled endorsed the 
call and chosen three delegates to represent them at such national 
convention, that being the number of delegates that the Fifth 
Congressional district is entitled to under the call. The state of 
Missouri is entitled to twenty-three. Mr. Hosmer, of 7he Enter- 
prise, Bloomfield, Mo., publishing the call and commenting upon 
it has the following to say. He is a bit disgusted at the tardi- 
ness of some Populists in the past to awaken to the necessities of 
the occasion and at the present attitude of some Populists but, 
feeling it to be his duty, he takes off his coat: 


‘*We have urged this action continuously since the last 
general election, claiming that the fusionists would never 
recede from their position and we could never unite with them. 
We wanted the call for the Nashville conference to be for a con- 
vention to re-align our party, we wanted that conference to cut 
loose from the national committee, we scored our organization 
committee for their action at St. Louis in postponing definite 
action and giving the national committee another opportunity to 
get in line with the party. We said then, as well as upon every 
occasion we had to speak of the matter that we could never bring 
Butler and his gang to terms. We have always claimed that we 
had no national chairman or committee and advised selecting one 
that would be in harmony with the party, but we have been told 
to keep quiet, that our affairs were in the hands of good men who 
would bring the party around all right and save our organization 
while the plan I proposed would be virtually making a new party. 
But at last they have come to my way of thinking and new 
party or old we will align ourselves upon Populist principles.’’ 


To the above comment we add the following from the pen 
of Mr. Paul J. Dixon, in the Missourz World, Chillicothe, Mo. 
He also nails the flag to the mast, resolved to live or die fighting 
for principle : 

‘‘'The action of the majority of the National Committee 
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meeting at Omaha, June 16th, does not ‘sitinty us by any meaus. 
We construe it, in connection ‘with outside facts, to mean fusion 
with and final merging in the Democratic party. We cannot 
and do not accept the decision of the committee as final ; we 
appeal from the committee to the people; we appeal from the 
proxies to the actual members of the committee ; we appeal to 
the states to elect straight Populists as their members of the 
committee in place of fusionists. We would as freely join the 
Democratic party as accept the Butler-Allen policy. 

The Cincinnati call appears in full elsewhere in this issue. 
The matter is practically referred back to the people for them 
in some way to decide it—to decide whether the Peoples party 
shall remain under suspicion of being a Democratic aid society, 
or whether it will remove that suspicion by some early decisive 
action.’’ 


From down in Mississippi there also comes a note of deter- 
mination from a born leader to make further sacrifices, to work 
untiringly to rebuild the Peoples party when it becomes apparent 
to him that others over the country are ready to work for the 
same end without thought of reward other than the comfort 
gained from doing one’s duty and serving one’s fellow men. 
And this determination of other men becoming more apparent, 
hope comes back to the leader of Mississippi Populists who, after 
the Omaha meetings and in the hour of exhaustion, almost de- 
spaired of the life of the Peoples party, felt that nothing he could 
do could save it, that by past sacrifices he had fully requited his 
duty to his country and his fellow men, that for him the time 
for rest from the turmoil and strife of battling for right against 
might had come. But the leadership that Capt. Burkitt would 
feign lay down he cannot, for best fitted, best able to lead, he is 
constrained to pick it up, to carry the burdens or witness a 
weakening of the cause that he holds dearer than self. On the 
Cincinnati convention he comments in the People’s Messenger, 
Okolona, Miss., to this effect :— 

“A national convention of the Peoples party is called to 
assemble at Cincinnati on Monday, September 5, 1898, for the 
purpose of formulating and announcing the policy of the party 
and nominating candidates for President and Vice-President to be 
voted for in 1900. . . . We hope there will be a full delegation 
from all the states, that the best thing possible may be done, but 


if the attendance is small and only part of the states represented, 
in our judgment, it would be best to defer nominations.’’ 


Capt. Burkitt further expresses his profound surprise at—shall 
we say gullibility of certain Texas Populists who as middle of the 
roaders have fallen in to the support of Mr. Butler and all because 
of certain unkept promises, certain pledges made at Omaha by 
the fusionists and as binding upon Mr. Butler but already 
broken. 

But if the reception of the Cincinnati convention call has 
been somewhat cool in Texas, in the other great Populist state of 
the South, Georgia, it has been enthusiastic, the call has brought 
new vigor to the party. The Peoples Advocate, of Carrollton, 
Georgia, comments : 


‘In another column we give a report of the Omaha confer- 
ence. It will be seen that while Butler, Allen and the rest of the 
fusion nincompoops bulldozed the’ conference they did not kill 
the Peoples party ; neither did they lead it into the Democratic 
fold. The true Populists at the conference, among whom were 
General Wm. Phillips and Editor W. J. Henning, of the Augusta 
Daily Tribune, of Georgia, stood firm. "We commend the reor- 
ganization committee for the stand it took, and in calling the 
Cincinnati convention. We, for one, are done with Butler, Allen 
and that crowd. They are traitors to the cause of the people. 
They have betrayed the trust put in them by an unsuspecting 
party. We prefer to follow the leadership of Watson, Donnelly, 
Burkitt, Park, Phillips and many other tried and true men— 
men who have faced the enemy’s fight in all its stages, men 
whom the money of the enemy could not or cannot buy. The 
only tears that will be shed by true Populists over the Omaha 
conference will be tears of joy, to think that Marion Butler and 
his gang of ‘‘ pie-hunters’’ have landed at last, where they 
belong, in the bosom of the Democratic party, but to their sur- 
prise, they couldn’t lead the honest men of the party into the 
trap.’’ 


o 








And now leaving Georgia, let us see, in conclusion, how the 
call for the Cincinnati convention is regarded in a Western state 
where the fusionists are many and in a Northern state where the 
Populists are few. ‘To the Populists of Minnesota, Dr. H. B. 
Fay, of Minneapolis, secretary of the State Central Committee of 
the true Peoples party of Minnesota, writes the following words 
upon the Omaha meetings : 


‘“The result of the meeting of the National Committee at 
Omaha was, like ours, a split, made necessary to save.the Peo- 
ples party. The fusionists, under Butler, did nothing but pass 
three empty resolutions and postponed further business until 
1900, when Democracy will finish swallowing them. The mid- 
roaders, the true Populists, under Milton Park, took the only step 
that can save the party, and called a National Nominating Con- 
vention for the 5th of September of this year at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Then will begin the greatest political campaign ever fought in the 
United States.”’ 


The state where the Populists are few but where there were 
very considerably more before the fusion blight and to which we 
now direct attention in conclusion, is Pennsylvania. Of the 
results of the Omaha meeting of the National Committee, of the 
fusion policy that had deadened the party, the official organ of 
the Peoples party of Pennsylvania, the Sledge-Hammer, of 
Meadville, Pa., Mr. Miller, chairman of the State Committee, 
editor, has this to say: 


‘‘The meeting was not harmonious and resulted in what 
appears to be a final separation of the straight Populists from the 
fusionists. While we were earnestly in hope that some 
plan for united independent action might be adopted by the two 
committees, by which the Peoples party might be restored to the 
confidence and support of the great army of reformers, who were 
its stay and stronghold before the fatal mistake of 1896 was 
made and who had gathered to its support a magnificent 
army of more than two million of voters, still it may be for 
the best that the division be made now, and the lines of separa- 
tion be clearly drawn. So far as the Sledge-Hammer is con- 
cerned, it is now as it has been in the past unalterably opposed to 
the surrender by the Peoples party of any portion of its principles 
to any other party or combine, for the purpose of securing either 
office or plunder. We do not believe that the interests and prin- 
ciples of the Peoples party can be built up or promoted, or addi- 
tions to its ranks, secured from either the Democratic or Repub- 
lican parties by working and voting with either, as both are its 
deadly enemies, the Democratic party only having declared for 
one of the lesser items of Populist faith, in its desperate struggle 
to save itself from being forever sunk beneath the waves of 
political oblivion. We do not believe that the right can be 
secured by voting for what is utterly wrong. For these and 
many other reasons, we shall continue to favor independent Pop- 
ulist action, and to uphold and defend to the extent of our lim- 
ited ability, the faith and doctrines of the Peoples party, each and 
all of them, and to treat the Democratic as well as the Republican 
party as its inveterate foes and rivals, believing that to unite with 
either would be a surrender tc our most deadly enemies. 
Neither have adopted our platform or principles in the past. 
Neither can be trusted to adopt them in the future. Both have 
betrayed the trust of the people in the past, and neither give 
promise of right action should they again be trusted with power. 
If any believe good can come from combining with evil, we are 
not of them. 








RUSSIA AND THE GOLD STANDARD. 


OLD is to-day being produced in the greatest quantities in 
G the history of the world. The rate of production was 
never so great before and it is steadily growing. Within 
ten years the average annual production of gold has more than 
doubled and the production of gold this year promises to be quite 
double the production of gold in the hey day of the California 
and Australian gold discoveries of half a century ago. The 
average production of gold in the five years, 1856-60, was $134,- 
083,000, this year it' is quite certain that the production of gold 
will reach $275,004,000 worth. 
Of this immense sum almost half will come from two fields, 
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both unknown a few years ago, the fields of South Africa now 
turning out gold at the rate of $75,000,000 a year, and the fields 
of Western Australia producing about two-thirds as much. And 
of the gold from these two fields nearly all finds its way to the 
London markets. But the demand for gold is such that it is 
picked up at a premium, that is at a price in advance over the 
Bank of England price as soon as it is put upon the market. 

The Bank of England is required by law to purchase all 
gold that may be offered and on account of the British mint at 
the fixed rate of 77s. 9d. a standard British ounce. It is 
through the bank, and through the bank alone, that gold 
reaches the British mint for coinage, for though the coinage 
value of an ounce of gold, British standard, or 22 carats fine, 
is 77s. 1044d. and the coinage is nominally open free to all it 
pays men with gold to sell much better to accept the bank price 
and get payment at once than to await the delays of coinage at 
the mint before getting payment. The Bank can well afford 
to buy for issuing, as it is supposed, notes on the gold bought 
and before coinage it does not have to await the delays of coin- 
age before getting payment for the gold it deposits at the mints 
and so avoids losses of interest consequent on the delays of coin- 
age and such as the individual cannot avoid. 

But it happens at present that though much new gold is 
flowing into London no man is selling it to the Bank for so 
anxious are some governments to get it that a better price can 
be obtained. And one of these governments is the Russian, a 
second is the Japanese, both of which are striving strenuously to 
establish the gold standard, to make money dearer and prices 
lower in their respective realms to the infinite detriment of their 
people. The demand of these governments and especially Rus- 
sia is such that all new gold coming on the London markets is 
promptly snatched up at a price as high as 77s 11d an ounce or 
2d above the bank price. ‘‘ Russia’’ we read in a recent num- 
ber of one of the leading financial journals of New York, Brad- 
strect’s, ‘‘is still steadily carrying out the preliminaries necessary 
to the completion of its plans for a restoration of the currency 
to a gold basis, in which the accumulation of a farther heavy 
gold reserve is a very necessary feature.’’ And this on top of 
the fact that the Imperial Bank of Russia already holds (or held 
May 30th) a gold reserve of $567,000,000. We would further 
remark that it is quite incorrect to speak of Russia completing 
its plans ‘‘ for a restoration of the currency to a gold basis.’’ It 
cannot be restoration for the currency was never on a gold 
basis, but before suspension of specie payments, back in the 
Crimean war, on a silver basis. 

And to this old basis the Russian Government lately resolved 
not to go back, but resolved to establish a gold basis, to resume 
specie payments, when she did resume, in gold. And so last 
year when she did resume the paper credit roubles that were 
originally silver notes worth about four francs became payable in 
gold. But instead of paying them at the rate of four francs in 
gold, she pays at the rate of 2% francs, she putting one-third 
less gold in her gold coins than she formerly did. So when she 
resumed a year ago, though she resumed in a metal appreciated 
over 100 per cent. over silver she established her new gold unit 
on a basis appreciated but 50 percent. Though she resumed 
payments on a metal appreciated 100 per cent., she resumed in a 
way that appreciated debts by but 50 per cent. 

We had supposed that the new gold standard, unjust and 
oppressive as it is, had been accepted in Russia as an established 
fact, that those who had opposed its establishment had withdrawn 
their opposition in despair. Butin this we were mistaken. The 
terrible ruin caused in Russia by the establishment of this new 
standard does not permit those in Russia who have the welfare of 
their country at heart to withdraw opposition. Of this M. 
Boutmy, of Odessa, Russia, apprises us. The Agricultural Con- 
gress of the Nine Governments of Central Russia, a body of influ- 
ence and power, met in Orel, on May 25th and 26th. It took 








pronounced ground against the new standard, demanded that it 
be abandoned before Russia is ruined. Of the proceedings of 
this congress, M. Boutmy sends us the following report : 


At the session of May 25th and 26th, M. Georges Boutmy, 
vigorously seconded by M. A. Stachowitch, maréchal de noblesse; 
A. Polinow, economist; P. Ohl, statistician; S. Scharapow, editor 
of the Rousski Troud, took up in detail and debated the monetary 
question. The falsity of the arguments in defence of gold mono- 
metallism was demonstrated, the theory of overproduction re- 
futed, the undeserved gains of creditors and the gross losses of 
producers resulting from the fise in gold were put in evidence. 

The discussion was brought to a close by the following dis- 
course of M. Boutmy : 

‘‘ You have been shown, gentlemen, what immense and ever- 
growing debts oppress the economic life of the great nations. The 
interest upon these debts cannot by any possibility be paid in 
metallic money alone—the annual production of the precious 
metals over the whole world would not suffice.. These interest 
charges are paid in merchandise, products of the indebted nations 
—it is thus that the debtor states meet the drain upon them. 
When the quantity of merchandise exported does not suffice to 
pay the interest upon the debts the deficiency is filled by new 
borrowings, by a further heaping up of the public debt. 

‘‘ The relative and mutual value of commodities is determined 
by the law of supply and demand. ‘The same law regulates the 
relative (reciprocal) value of money and merchandise. 

‘<The relative value of money and commodities is determined 
by the respective quantities which happen to be offered upon the 
markets of the world. The more abundant money is and the 
more its supply is increased the lower will it fall and the more 
will commodities appreciate and then the quantity of goods that 
debtor nations are called upon to export in payment of interest 
will be diminished and thus the burden of public debt light- 
ened. ‘The scarcer money is the dearer will it be, the lower will 
prices of commodities be and the greater will become the quantity 
of products that debtor nations will find it necessary to export, 
to the growing detriment of those states, for it must aggravate 
their economic dependence upon the creditor nations. 

‘‘The accidental fluctuations in the production of the 
precious metals and of merchandise have always affected the 
relative value of money and commodities. Diverse natural 
causes have acted differently upon this relative value, which one 
calls the price, sometimes in favor of the debtor, sometimes in 
favor of the creditor. 

‘* During the last twenty-five years this relative value has 
changed constantly in favor of the creditors, of the international 
bankers, and constantly to the detriment of all debtors. But 
this change can not be attributed to natural causes; it is the 
result of a gigantic swindle—of the monetary crime of 1873. 

‘* Here is how this crime of altering the value of the world’s 
money has been executed : 

‘* In 1873 Germany, obedient to the counsels of the Jew, Bam- 
berger, declared that silver should be treated in the future as a 
simple commodity, and that gold alone should preserve the qual- 
ity of a money metal. All the states governed by parliaments, at 
all times and at all places more or less sensitive to the influences 
of the money power, followed, one after the other, the example 
of Germany. 

‘* Silver lost the privilege of universal free coinage ; the yel- 
low metal was given a monopoly in this respect. The quantity of 
money in the world was reduced by half in the international 
markets; money doubled in value; the debtor nations were 
obliged to strip themselves of double the quantity of produce in 
order to pay the same amount of interest ; the drain upon the 
debtor nations doubled, to the ruin of those nations and the un- 
merited profit of the bankers. It is just here, in this spoliation 
of the people of the world for the profit of the international 
bankers, that one finds the single foundation of the gold mono- 
metallic system, of that golden yoke that, fastened by the clever 
hands of the bankers, drags upon all the civilized world. 

‘* Free from this yoke up to a late day were: (1) The ex- 
treme Orient, yet little accessible to the influences of the bourse. 
(2) Mexico, where the strong government of General Porfirio 
Diaz for twenty years has held the country and protected it from 
the intrigues of the Jews. (3) Russia, where the autocratic 
power of the Tzars, inaccessible to the influences of the interna- _ 
tional financial classes, was an insuperable rampart to all the 
efforts to abolish the silver standard, our legitimate money. 

‘* Mexico has kept up to the present the silver standard and 
the country prospers, to the great chagrin of the gold mono- 
metallic theorists. 
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“In all the monetary conferences up to 1893 people spoke 
with envy of Russia and of India, which were sheltered from the 
universal monetary crisis, having-preserved the silver standard. 

“‘ But in 1893 the English Government suspended the free 
coinage of silver in India and caused the rupee to rise some 60 
per cent. above the value of the weight of bullion it contained. 
Since 1893 India has been fast approaching ruin ; in the place of 
a flourishing agriculture we have seen famine ;.in the place of a 
peaceful development—the horrors of civil war. India is being 
ruined ; but the English Government, the English bankers, are 
enriching themselves at her expense. 

‘* Nothing astonishing in this for to the English Government 
the interests of the English bankers are dearer than the interests 
of the Indians, a foreign people. 

‘“‘By the same reasoning one might expect that to the 
Russian Government the interest of the Russian people would be 
dearer than the interest of foreign bankers. 

“‘ Nevertheless, in the same year 1893, the free coinage of 
silver was stopped.in Russia, and the price of credit roubles fixed in 
gold. Gold appreciated and the rouble with it. Always kept 
equal to 2% francs in gold, the rouble has appreciated as 
measured by silver as follows: 


| 1892 | 1893 | 1894 | 1895 | 1896 ! 1897 1898. 
I credit rouble= | 96.5 | 112 | 136 | 140 | 138 | 160 | 158copecs silver. 


‘*Some one may answer: ‘The government has cut the 
value of the rouble, which was about 4 francs and fixed it 
at 2% francs, and you pretend that the rouble has appreciated.’ 
Gentlemen, I know of no law in Russia and you will find no law 
of a parallel kind in any country that fixes the monetary unit in 
foreign money. There never was a Russian law that said that 
the silver rouble should contain 4 francs in gold. But there was 
a Russian law that said that our rouble, our monetary unit should 
contain 4 zolotniks, 21 doli (277.714 grains) of pure silver. This 
is a rouble and nothing else is a rouble. The silver rouble never 
was to contain the worth of 4 francs in gold, but it was 
worth 4 francs in gold, accidentally, so long as gold kept a stable 
value as compared with silver, so long as an ounce of silver 
equalled in value 60.8 pence in gold. Actually, gold has appre- 
ciated ; an ounce of silver equals in value only 26 pence in gold; 
then 4 francs in gold is equivalent to oe = 2.34 roubles in silver. 


Therefore 224 francs in gold, or the new gold rouble, is equi- 
valent to 2.34 X %4 = 1.56 roubles in silver. So you will see 
that in substituting the new gold rouble for the old silver rouble, 
which is the measure of all our debts contracted prior to 1893, 
the government has given to us a monetary unit which is 1.56 
times dearer than the old silver unit, that by this means our 
debts, without any change in figure, have actually been increased 
by 56 per cent.’’ 

The measure of appreciation that the credit rouble thus holds 
as compared to silver it holds in the same proportion as 
compared to commodities in general. The bankers and the 
press that obeys them servilely sees only the stability of the paper 
rouble as compared to gold, and they make immoderate eulogies 
of the monetary reform in Russia which has fixed the value of the 
rouble at the equivalent of 274 francs in gold. These eulogies 
are carefully published that they may influence public opinion. 

The Russian agriculturist in order to meet the sums of taxes 
and interest, which have not changed in figures, but of which 
the figures represents roubles artificially appreciated, pays in- 
creased quantities of his produce. Russia is impoverished, she 
degenerates, she groans under famine but our lamentations are 
stifled by a silence forced or bought from the press. 

The noble proprietor mortgaged to the Bangue de la Noblesse, 
the peasant who pays the taxes, are equally obliged to sell 60 per 
cent. more of their produce in order to pay the same sum of 
interest and taxes than they would have to sell under the regime 
of the silver standard. It is not at all astonishing that such an 
increase of all fixed charges by 60 per cent., swept away from 
the noble as from the peasant the last possibility of their con- 
tinuing production, of raising their children, thus driving them 
to new and ruinous borrowings which lead the noble to the sale 
of his property, the peasant to fall behind in his taxes which 
crushes him definitely. 


It ts thus that the nobility who uphold the throne, the peasants 
whose well-being is the foundation of the power of the stat, are 
sacrificed to the gold standard. 


The following table illustrates to us the unlucky influence 








of the artificial appreciation of the rouble above the silver basis, 
upon the exportation of cereals from Russia : _ 








ioe af Average of the sums ob- 
: Average exportation,o tained for the cereals 
Periods, cereals in millions in credit roubles. 
of pouds.* Millions. 
1884-91 408.4 333-5 
1892-97 509. I 316.7 














* A poud is 367,14, pounds. 


Since the price of the credit rouble has risen above the 
bullion value of the silver rouble, the annual exportation of 
cereals has increased by some 100.7 millions of pouds but ex- 
changed for a diminution of the sum actually obtained by 16.8 
millions of roubles. /¢ zs thus that the welfare of the nation ts 
sacrificed to the gold standard. ; 

During the five years which preceded the famine of the year 
1897-98 Russia exported 503.5 millions of pouds more and 
obtained in exchange 84 millions of roubles /ess than during the 
five years which preceded the famine of the year 1891-2. If 
we had kept our legitimate silver standard these 503 millions of 
pouds of food and 84 millions of roubles lost to us through 
the gold standard would have been saved to us, and would have 
sufficed to have spared Russia the frightful famine which de- 
vastated actually nineteen provinces with a population of 30 
millions, crully decimated by the typhus, by the scurvey, those 
satellites of the famine. The famine of 1891 claimed 656,000 
of human victims. These hundieds of thousands of men who 
were swept off by actual famine, are the human sacrifices, sacrificed 
to the golden calf by the fanaticism of its servitors. : 

But the famine ague is not alone in wasting the population. 
The forced increase of the exports of cereals, in spite of the 
ruin of agriculture and the diminution of production, caused a 
chronic unhealthfulness which in its turn has caused a rapid 
degeneration of the nation. . 

The annual reports of the Minister of War bear witness to 








this, 
Look at the figures : 
Have been recruited. Have been found to be in-| Per cent. of 
Years, Hundreds of thousands of capables, Hundreds of incapables. 
men. thousands of men. 
1890 260.9 168.3 64.5 
1891 259.9 168.9 65.0 
1892 261.0 173.1 66.3 
1893 45° 155-4 61.0 
1894 269.1 190.9 709 
1895 2741 208.7 76.0 
1896 278.4 219.6 78.9 














The increasing percentage of the recruits found to be unfit 
for service shows clearly the degeneration of the people, caused 
by the economic crisis brought about by the gold standard. 

Another sacrifice made to the cause of monetary reform ! 

After having shown the steady increase of the public debt 
and the sale of a great part of the mineral riches of the country 
to foreigners, M. Boutmy proposed to the Congress the following 
resolutions, which were voted almost unanimously—66 votes 
against 4. 

‘‘The Agricultural Congress of the Governments of Central 
Russia, at Orel, in session on the evening of May 26, 1898 : 

‘“‘(1) WHEREAS, The principal cause of the present agricul- 
tural crisis is a general fall in prices for all the products of agri- 
culture, and the late rise in prices is only an accidental and pass- 
ing phenomenon caused by the universally bad harvests of 1897 ; 

‘*(2) WueErEAS, The fall in prices results directly from the 
increased purchasing power of gold caused by the demonetization 
of silver ; : 

‘©(3) WHEREAS, The fixing of the paper money of Russia 
ata certain ratio to gold and the introduction of the gold stand- 
ard in Russia must make Russia participate henceforth in the 
universal agricultural crisis that threatens to be prolonged in- 
definitely, therefore be it eas ; 

‘* Resolved, (1) To call the attention of the Minister of Agri- 
culture to the necessity of the revision of the late monetary laws 
with a view to conserve the interests of the Russian agriculturist 
and of Russia herself, menaced by the abandonment of silver 
money, which was her historic money. _ ; 

‘‘(2) In the event of this revision being held to be inconven- 
ient and considering that the introduction of a new monetary 
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unit of gold has increased the burden of the land taxes of the 
peasants and of the mortgage debts of the land owners by more 
than 50 per cent.; the Congress finds it absolutely necessary in 
the interests of justice to demand the reduction of the sum of all 
fixed charges in the same proportion that the new rouble is 
dearer than the true silver rouble which served as a foundation 
for all contracts up to a late day.”’ 

‘These resolutions,’? adds M. Boutmy, in a letter to us, 
*“have produced a great sensation in Russia and have drawn the 
attention of many persons to the study of the monetary question.’’ 
Let us hope that the study will have more than academical re- 
sults, that autocratic Russia may be freed from the grasp of the 
money power that is striving with much success to enslave 
mankind. 








PEOPLES PARTY DOINGS. 


JUNE 23d the Populists of the Fourteenth Missouri Congres- 
sional District, assembled in convention at West Plains, nomi- 
nated Dr. DeWitt Eskew for Congress, endorsed the call for 
Cincinnati, September convention, and elected A. H. Livingston, 
DeWitt Eskew and M. M. Pease as delegates to represent the 
Populists of the Fourteenth Missouri District at that convention. 


Grorci< has already elected her delegates to the Cincinnati 
convention. Under the call of Chairman Park the Populists of 
Georgia are entitled to sixty-six delegates, and taking time by the 
forelock the state convention held last March duly elected sixty- 
six delegates, Thomas E. Watson one of them. ‘This was done 
in response to the resolution taken by the National Organization 
Committee at its meeting in St. Louis in January last, and at 
which meeting the committee resolved to submit the question of 
holding the national convention this year to the rank and file of 
the party for an expression of opinion, and if that expression was 
favorable, to call the national convention for this year. Georgia 
Populists approved the holding of such convention, and duly 
chose delegates. In publishing the call of Chairman Park for the 
Cincinnati convention, the Peoples Advocate, of Carrollton, Ga., 
gives the delegates from the Fourth Congressional District as 
follows: J. H. Traylor, of Troup; Bion Williams, of Meri- 
weather ; J. D. Arnold, Coweta; C. J. Thomston, Muscogee ; 
Howell T. Hollis, Marion ; G. W. Burson, Carroll. 


JouHN O. ZABEL, of Petersburgh, Mich., chairman of the State 
Central Committee of the Peoples party of Michigan, member of 
the National Committee and also of the Organization Committee, 
writes us urging aggressive action in pushing the call for the 
Cincinnati convention. ‘‘ The people,’’ he writes, ‘‘ are losing 
faith in us. Up to this time they have been waiting to give the 
Organization Committee time to act, but they will wait no 
longer.’’ And they ought not to, for if the Peoples party is not 
going to take action that will lead to the freeing of the masses 
from the grasp of the moneyed oligarchy the people must take 
some other action to save themselves. Mr. Zabel continues: 
‘* You cannot rally forces without you have a rallying point. A 
national ticket will do the work.’’ He also encloses copy of a 
letter sent to Chairman Park which is straight to the point and 
is as follows : 


Hon. MILTON Park, Dallas, Tex. 

My Dear Park: The reports of the Omaha meeting so far received 
are conflicting, but enough has reached me to satisfy me that nothing has 
been accomplished except your call for a convention September sth. Some 
seem to think this was not the right thing to do, especially such conserva- 
tives as Ferriss and Washburn and our own Tracy. But I do and I trust 
you will push the work on that line with vigor. It should have been called 
last January when we assembled at St. Louis for that express purpose, but 
the conservatives (the most dangerous men) said let the rank and file 
speak first, ifthey say call a convention let us have it. The rank and file have 
spoken, and now the conservatives want us to go back on the rank and file 
and take stock in that treacherous scoundrel Butler. Do you expect that 
our ranks will ever be filled up under such management? No. Unless we 
have aggressive action we may as well lay down our arms and let Democ- 
racy take what is left of our shattered forces. 

Some people think Butler has so much power that we cannot do any- 
thing unless he says so or it will.be irregular when the fact is he is abso- 
lutely powerless. Did I not make that plain at the St. Louis meeting? 
Let the cry be ‘‘ On to Cincinnati,” let us work like beavers to that end, 





and when we have done our work go home and the loyal states in their 
state conventions will endorse our actions—there you have your regularity 
—and Butler will have but two states that will stand by him, viz., Nebraska 
and Kansas, and they will be in open revolt against him. He will then see 
how little power he has. Let there be no time wasted, let each state do its 
duty and you will see a convention on September 5th, that will once more 
set the Populist wheels moving. 

Michigan will send a full delegation of true and tried Populists to vote 
with the immortal 103, and I have faith to believe nearly all the other states 
will do the same. Push the good work and let us not miss the last 
opportunity to save the Peoples party from being strangled to death by the 


office-holders with the aid of Democracy. e 
JouN O. ZABEL. 
PETERSBURGH, MIcH,. July r. 


THE Commonwealth, of New Philadelphia, Ohio, says the 
failure of the National Committee at Omaha to recognize J. M. 
H. Fredericks who was elected a year ago in place of ‘“‘the 
Democrat, Hugo Preyer,’’ and further permitting Preyer to vote 
the State of Ohio by his proxy given to a Butler man ‘‘ was an 
outrage on Ohio Populists, as Preyer is not a Populist and holds 
no office in the party.’’ The Commonwealth further says that if 
the call for the Cincinnati Convention is earnestly pushed else- 
where ‘‘district conventions should be called immediately to 
elect delegates to represent the Populists of Ohio at the conven- 
tion.’’ 

M. P. Stamm, National Committeeman from New Mexico, 
writes us that at the Omaha meeting Butler’s friends voted oné 
dead man as member of the National Committee from New 
Mexico and one man who had been removed as committeeman, 
and adds if this is a fair sample of the way business was done it 
is no wonder Butler had a majority. Mr. Ferriss who held Mr. 
Stamm’s proxy, given him in the belief that he stood firmly in 
the middle of the road, had this information and the proof of the 
voting of one dead and one private citizen by the Butler people 
as members of the National Committee from New Mexico, but 
this proof he overlooked, this information he forgot to make 
public. 








BOOK REVIEWS. 


Mexico of To-day. 


The Awakening of a Nation; Mexico of To-day. By CHARLES F, 
Lommis. New York: Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 


It does one good to read a book like this, and especially is 
this valuable in opening a largely unknown field. It razesa 
load of prejudices or misconceptions that arose in ignorance and 
have flourished and multiplied in the same fertile soil, and gives 
us a peep into our neighbor’s garden that fills us with surprise 
and pleasure. But that we have not a more correct and definite 
knowledge of Mexico is not altogether our fault—except as the 
apathy which is responsible for its absence is a fault—for there 
has been little from which the great majority, or for that matter 
even the most privileged, could gather reliable up-to-date infor- 
mation of doings across our southern border. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is only natural that the imagination should picture 
conditions of thirty years back when all was ‘‘ anarchy tempered 
by brigandage’’ and the upsetting of successive governments by 
armed revolutionistggwas almost as common as the upsetting of 
the occasional mail-coach by free-handed road agents, the motive 
in both cases being much the same. But while such vague ideas 
have played fitfully in the mind there has certainly been no 
unkind purpose to believe ill of Mexico, her people or institu- 
tions, much less a desire to unjustly condemn, and we are sure 
the information Mr. Lummis here offers so attractively will be 
taken with avidity. ‘‘Inaword,’’ he writes, ‘‘ my hope is to 
convey some notion of the genuine Mexico, I have watched for 
a decade, and have just now. gone over anew for this express pur- 

ee.”’ 
ts . It is impossible to do more than notice a few salient points 
brought oft in the book, and it is equally impossible in the short 
space of a review to more than barely indicate the sort of country 
Mexico has become. Mr. Lummis has closely studied the rapid 
evolution that now goes forward with accelerating impetus, and 
writes with an enthusiasm which if sometimes over much, is none 
the less excusable and quite comprehensible. ‘‘ While we have 
been achieving a material development, she [Mexico] has 
wrought the political and social miracle of the century, ., . ¢ 
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Wanamaker’s 
Rodman Manufacturers 
Bicycles, $20 ‘ind it no trouble 

—except to their 
consciences—to produce wheels at 
whatever prices shall prove tempt- 
ing to buyers. 

You alone decide. 

It is a bit puzzling, to be sure, 
when the air is hazy. with bargain 
offerings. Puzzling, and not. 

You can skip the puzzle by reso- 
lutely shunning unknown wheels. 
You can safely skip all the appar- 
ently ‘‘doctored”’ wheels— made 
from conglomerate parts, or old 
wheels revamped. Safely skip, but 
you can’t safely buy. 

Future seasons will find the air 
cleared. It will be decided by you 
—the public—whether it shall be 
*‘cheap’’ wheels or safe ones. 
The answer could be guessed now. 

As yet, surely safe and high- 
grade wheels have not been made 
to sell at to-day’s prices. But sell- 
ing goes on—at a loss—while the 
problem works out. 

Seizing present conditions, doing 
our every-day best, is leading to 
marvelous bicycle selling here. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 


t$i Silver Dollar Fountain Pen $i Mailed on re 





Solid 14K Gold Pen, ceipt of price 


EO. 8. PARKER FOUNTAIN PEN 82 and oP 
The Ce eke m feed caves inky fingers. Of dealers, oz 
mailed prepaid. Beautiful Sslogus 0 on mn request. 

The Parker Pen Vox 70 M Mill Street, Janesville, Wis 


PIMPLES 


“My wife had pemees md ie: her face, but 
she has been taking ETS and they 
have all disappeared. t my; been troubled 
with constipation for some time, but after tak- 
ing the first Cascaret I have had no trouble 
with this ailment. We cannot — ae high- 
ly of Cascarets.”’ FRED WARTM 

708 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 









CANDY 


CATHARTIC 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good. Do 
Good, Never Sicken, Weaken. or Gripe. 10c, 25c, 50c. 


«- CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 


Sterling Remedy Company, Chieago, Montreal, New York. %14 


NO-TO-BAG fists to CURE Tovaceo Habit 


























Itrests with you whether you continue the 
nerve-killing tobacco habit, NO-TO-BA' 
removes the desire for tobacco, with. 
out nervous distress, ex 
tine, purifies the biood, 

res lost manhood, ” 


box, x, $1, usually cures; 3 boxes, $2. 


to cure, or we refund mone 
Sterling Remedy Co. Co., Chicago, Montreal, New ¥. 


-_to the Mexico of now.’’ 





Only those who seriously knew the country in the old days can 
at all conceive the change from the Mexico of a generation back 
This metamorphosis has been due 
chiefly to ‘‘the remarkable man who has done what no other 
ruler of modern times has even dreamed of being able to do.’’ 
Porfirio Diaz, President of Mexico since 1877, bred in the storm 
center of revolution, at once the main support of Juarez, and the 
most determined and aggressive adversary of the foreign invasion 
that placed Maximilian on a temporary throne, has proved him- 
self no less a statesman, organizer and upbuilder,than an intrepid 
and successful soldier. Having with a firm hand secured order, 
he set to work to establish the government firmly and per- 
manently by making the governed prosperous and thereby con- 
tented and happy. Public works were undertaken, industrial 
development especially encouraged, great efforts made to educate 
the people. There has been a ‘‘ sheer epidemic of public schools.’’ 
The curriculum includes the study, and no perfunctory study, of 
English as well as Spanish, Diaz being determined that the rising 
generation shall not be handicapped in its dealings with the 
United States by reason of difference of tongue. 

We read the chapter on ‘“‘Cheap Money’’ with mingled 
feelings of interest, pleasure and amazement; interest in the 
facts detailed and the new industrial activity chronicled ; pleasure 
at the clear comprehension the author has of the causes that have 
combined to quicken latent powers and set them in active motion ; 
and amazement that one who has seen with his own eyes the 
effect the silver standard has had on Mexico with the white 
metal greatly depreciated in gold, who so thoroughly appreciates 
the advantages it confers upon producers there, who so correctly 
and logically explains how it has operated to build up home 
industry and foster exports to gold countries while sharply dis- 
couraging imports from them, how, barring the foreign gold debt, 
it has been and is an unquestioned boon to internal prosperity 
and development—can still worship at the shrine of ‘‘ sound 
money.’’ Were this the proper occasion or place we could point 
out several little inconsistencies that are really amusing, but the 
book is not intended as a treatise on political economy, but to open 
to view the real Mexico, and it is upon this proper ground that we 
have endeavored to treat it. A side light, not quite so bright as 
that Mr. Lummis teaches us shines over Mexico is casually 
thrown out in this: ‘‘ It is fair to add that the current pity for 
the Mexican laborer is altogether wasted. His small 
wages are not only as much as he wants, but as much as he 
wishes. If he gets higher pay he works fewer days—for to his 
unbitten notion the only object of work is to get enough to live 
on. Of course, the final outlook for Mexico is when this mul- 
tiple of narrow, ragged, ignorant content shall begin to increase 
his wants ; but it is a long way before that bridge needs to be 
crossed.”’ 

It is scarcely possible to accept some of the author’s con- 
clusions as to the beneficial and civilizing influence of the Spanish 
in the New World, and more difficult still to discard the testimony 

of ‘‘ that certain class of historians whose emotions swell with dis- 
tance and the dark,’’ and agree with Mr. Lummis that the Spaniards 
performed a work of civilization when, under the leadership of such 
men as Cortez and Pizarro, they wantonly destroyed almost all that 
the Astecs and Incas had done. To point to the present with a ‘‘ go 
and see’’ is hardly proof, for it is impossible to know what the 
alternative would. have produced. In another place he speaks 
of the Spaniard as preserving conquered races and easily mixing 
with them. But no matter how greatly some of the practices of 
Astecs and Incas, especially some religious rites of the former, 
were to"be abhorred, surely Mr. Lummis must regret that those 
things in which they were at least not behind their conquerors 
should not have been spared and utilized. Again, the efforts, 
perhaps unconscious, to exalt Spanish characteristics by com- 
parison with Anglo-Saxon weakens rather than strengthens the 
picture painted. Many illustrations, taken from photographs, 
make an instructive and attractive feature of this book which 
in accord with its contents is bound in the national colors of 
Mexico. 

3k 
Game Birds, their Ways and Value. 


The Gallinaceous Game Birds of North America. By DANIEL GIRAUD 
ELLIOT. New York: Francis P. Harper. $2.50. 


Not often do we get a book combining just the elements of 
worth that this does, and after carefully, not to say critically, 
examining it from beginning to end, with a pleasure and satis- 
faction increasing with each page turned, it is gratifying to be 
able to commend it without the disagreeable necessity of temper- 
ing approval with adverse criticism. Careful, full biographies, 





EVERY MONTH 


Is a Critical Period in the Lives of Many 
P Women. 


‘*T have been troubled for about 
seven years with a hurting in my 
left side, very lowdown. Isuffered 
greatly at my 
monthly pe- 
riods; have 
been almost 
thrown into 
convulsions. I 
havebeen treat- 
. ed by a great 





' well. Theysaid 
my nadie was inflammation of the 
ovaries. Immediately on beginning 
your treatment I felt much better, 
though my side hurt me some, but 
not as much as before. After two 
months of your treatment I felt 
almost as well as I ever did. I 
recommend Pe-ru-na to all my 
friends, for it will accomplish all 
that is claimed for it. I will do all 
I can for your worthy medicine.’’— 
Mrs. Sallie Davenport, Bandera, 
Texas. 

All women who are afflicted with 
any form of female irregularities 
should give Pe-ru-naa trial. Fe- 
male weakness is pelvic catarrh, 
and Pe-ru-na cures catarrh wherever 
located. 

An interesting little pamphlet, 
written by Dr. Hartman especially 
for women, on pelvic catarrh and 
its many complications, will be sent 
free on request. It is attractively 
illustrated, and will be found of 
great benefit in the treatment of 
female weakness. Address Dr. 
Hartman, Columbus, Ohio. 
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written in an easy interesting style, and, with two or three excep- 
tions, from personal knowledge and observation of the living 
birds in their native haunts ; accurate and precise descriptions of 
the coloring and size of the several species, with their geo- 
graphical distribution ; fine and beautifully finished full length 
illustrations ; an appendix in which the families, genera, etc., are 
scientifically defined and the species duly classified ; these, given 
the authority of a master ornithologist, go to make a book at 
once excellent and adapted to all, whether sportsmen, the learned, 
or just every-day plain people who find beauty in nature and 
desire closer acquaintance with her creatures. Dr. Elliot com- 
prises in this volume all the Gallinae of North America—par- 
tridges, grouse, ptarmigan and wild turkeys. In all, forty-four 
species and sub-species are described and figured separately. Of 
the ptarmigan, three species are shown in both summer and 
winter plumage. Among these birds, as is well known to many 
sportsmen but perhaps not to most people, the dark plumage of 
summer is changed for a winter coat of white, which, har- 
monizing with the environment in the boreal latitudes inhabited 
by them, does much to protect them from their numerous ene- 
mies. The Arctic fox and Northern hare undergo similar 
changes of color, which with the former, however, probably 
serves to conceal it from its prey more than from its foes. 

Dr. Elliot has hunted most of the handsome birds he here 
describes, and while many have fallen to his gun he speaks con- 
stantly in their behalf, against their wholesale and indiscriminate 
slaughter, and for such protection as will prevent their exter- 
mination. Fortunately, the gallinaceous birds are very prolific 
and generally adapt themselves quickly to changed environment, 
so that the problem of preserving them is easily solved. While 
one impelling motive is doubtless a selfish one, still, as a rule, the 
true sportsman is a friend and guardian of all game and one of 
the most zealous advocates of adequate game-laws. ‘The author 
is no exception in this respect, but as a naturalist and a man with 
a keen appreciation of the beautiful he takes a broader view of 
the question than the average sportsman, who is too apt to 
regard everything as it appears over the sights of his piece. 


‘*North America has been most favored among the countries of the 
earth in the great variety and number of her gallinaceous birds, many 
of the species being equal to any found in other lands and some surpassing 
all others known, in size, magnificent appearance, and in their value, 
commercially and otherwise, to the human race. They are a precious 
heritage, to be guarded carefully and used judiciously if we are wise and 
far-seeing, bestowing benefits on ourselves and on succeeding generations, 
or to be recklessly squandered like the fortune of a spendthrift, leaving 
to posterity not even a memory, but simply a tradition of the noblest race 
of feathered creatures nature ever produced. Which shall it be?” 


To what extent these birds have already succumbed is easily 
seen. Not only have their numbers decreased greatly, but some 
species have disappeared entirely from districts they once fre- 
quented and are now well on the high-road to extinction. Take 
for example that most superb of all game birds the Wild Turkey. 
Formerly abundant throughout the Eastern United States, stalk- 
ing the woods with stately tread and eye and ear ever alert, the 
gobbling of the males echoing through every woods, it has 
gradually retired, chiefly into Texas and Indian Territory, leaving 
only a few lonely stragglers to represent it here and there in 
uninhabited corners of the vast territory it once roamed in majestic 
state. While it could scarcely have been expected that so large 
a bird as the turkey should have survived in thickly settled 
country, much the same fate that has befallen it has followed 
smaller members of its class which offer no such tempting mark. 
Even the well known little Bob White has had its ranks sorely 
decimated and from not a few localities it has altogether disap- 
peared. The same is true of the Ruffed Grouse. The Prairie 
Hen has largely vacated much of its former habitat, but it seems 
to follow in the foot-steps of civilization and has extended its 
range much west. It is to be hoped that the lessons of the past 
will be regarded and bear fruit in adequate laws for the preser- 


vation of all these birds before it is too late. The West is richer. 


in representatives of this class of birds than the eastern sections 
of the continent ever were, and there is quite as abundant a 
supply of game there now as the Atlantic states once afforded. 
Noted in the account of the Valley Partridge is a very 
remarkable and interesting fact. This species is abundant in 
lower California, and when, as occasionally happens, the usual 
winter rains fail and a drought is sure to ensue later as a result, 
it has been observed that this partridge does not breed. While 
this seems to be accounted for by physiological conditions it is 
none the less strange that nature should so step in and put a stop 
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to increase in the face of food shortage. A novel color chart is 
given in the back of this book to show the various colors seen in 
birds’ plumages. It is a handsomely printed volume, bound in a 
very neat and appropriate cover. 








Very Low Rates to Omaha, Neb. 


Via the North-Western Line (Chicago & North-Western R’y). 
Excursion tickets at exceptionally low rates to Omaha and return 
(affording a visit to the Grand Trans-Mississippi and Inter- 
national Exposition, Omaha) will be sold July 12th, account of 
National Republican League meeting. For rates and other in- 
formation ask your nearest Ticket Agent or write H. A Gross, 
461 Broadway, New York; T. P. Vaille, 601 Chestnypt street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.— Advi. 








The National Geographic Magazine for June is given over 
wholly to several most instructive and entertaining articles on the 
Philippine Islands and people. Dean C. Worcester, of Michigan 
University, who has visited the islands in his capacity of natural- 
ist, writes of the more remote and most backward of tribes. The 
Mangyans of Mindosa he found a most primitive people, after 
the Negritos, who are fast becoming extinct, the most primitive 
people in the islands. Without fixed habitations, laboring little 
‘at agriculture, some not at all, depending for their existence upon 
that which nature yields unaided by the hand of man, a people 
who pluck but do not produce, a people without religion, without 
belief in a hereafter, yet withal a people honest and kindly and 
chaste did he find these Mangyans to be. 

A few half-hearted attempts which have thus far been made 
to civilize and Christianize the Mangyans have proved abortive. 
On this Mr. Worchester comments : ‘‘ The priest at Nanjan told 
me with disgust of a reply of a Mangyan to whom he had at- 
tempted to demonstrate the benefits of civilization and Chris- 
tianity. The unregenerate savage had replied that if he adopted 
civilization and became a Christian it would cost money to be 
born, money te be allowed to live, money to marry, money to 
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body should read it. 
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die and money to be buried, and he considered himself better off 
as he was. Inasmuch as his statement of the case was strictly 
correct, and as it was my observation that morality increased 
among the Philippine natives as the square of the distance from 
Spanish centres of ‘ civilization’ I could not but feel that this 
mountain philosopher had wae wisely.’’ 
Ry 

Dr. Nansen’s profits from his book, ‘‘ Farthest North,’’ are 
said to amount to $190,000. The profits of his lectures have 
added largely to this sum. 
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The Pioneer Limited 

Is the name of the only perfect train in the world, now running 
every night between Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis via the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway—the pioneer road of 
the West in adopting all improved facilities for the safety and 
enjoyment of passengers. An illustrated pamphlet, showing 
views of beautiful scenery along the route of the Pioneer Limited, 
will be sent free to any person upon receipt of two-cent postage 
stamp. Address Geo. H. Heafford, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, Ill.—Adv?, 
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